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Christ's Hospital.— The Middlesex Archeological 
Society.—St. Bartholomew's and its Neigh- 
bourhood, 


LD LONDON is an inex- 
haustible subject for modern 
antiquaries and sight-seers. 
On Wednesday last the 
Middlesex Archzological 
Society held a meeting in 
the Court-Room of Christ’s 
Hospital, and we may make 
it the occasion for a few 
words about the neighbour- 
hood, as well as the pro- 


thoroughfares in the heart 


prevent the congestion of 
the enormous traffic of the 
City: bit by bit the houses 
in Newgate-street and else- 
where are being pushed 
back a few feet; and in 
the course of time these 
ducts will have an_ in- 
creased width throughout. 
It is a matter of regret that 
the extra space gained is so 
small that it is evidently 
insufficient for the probable increase of the 
population and trade. A few years hence, 
when, if other means are not adopted for 
the passage of wayfarers, carriages, and mer- 
chandise, another congestion will have become 
imminent, it will be necessary, at a vastly in- 
creased cost, to march the houses and shops in 
the leading thoroughfares still farther to the 
rear. 

In Newgate-street, the narrow way which 
formerly led to Christ’s Hospital has been 
widened considerably ; and now the entrance 
to the cloister, which is surmounted by the 
effigy of Edward VI., and the church, are visible 
from the street. 

It was below the recently-built houses on the 
left of this passage that some ancient arches 
(engraved in the Builder) were discovered. Here 
is the churchyard, on one side of which is a 
building of the old, hard, dark-coloured red 
brick. The workmanship of this, as also of some 
gate-posts, is well worthy of attention ; for, 
although this structure has stood about 200 
years, the surface of the bricks shows not 
the least sign of decay; and the joints are 
close, and little touched by the weather. 

The church demands a passing glance ; so also 
does a little cloister which is reached after 
passing the porter’s lodge. Here are several un- 
assuming monuments, chiefly remarkable for 
the kindly feeling which they seem to show 
towards some of the more humble officers of the 
institution. There is a stone here, for ex- 
ample, with the following inscription ;— 





** Near this place lies 
Mr. Robert Court, 
Late the wardrobe keeper ; 
An upright and able officer. 
His extensive services for thirty-one years will endear 
His memory to all who are well-wishers 
To this House, 
He died 12 December, 1787, 
Aged forty-eight years.”’ 

Another stone marks the resting-place of a 
master of the mathematical school, who had 
done duty twenty-three years ; and a third, of 
John Wilkinson Long, who had been thirty- 
eight years carpenter to the hospital. On 
another stone is a very brief inscription :— 


“* Here lyes a Benefactor. 
Let no one move his bones.”” 


The first feeling experienced by a visitor 
is that of wonder at the size and extent 
of the various buildings which cover this 


ground, yet are so placed that ample space Duke of Cambridge, who was to have presided, 
is left between each block for the purposes | was prevented from doing so; and the Bishop 
of ventilation and _ exercise. Under able | of Carlisle took the chair in his stead. The 
guidance, we glanced at the steward’s de-| Rev. Thos. Hugo read a brief sketch of the 
partment ; and, beginning at the basement, | foundation of the hospital; and Mr. Fairholt 
found that on this particular day the spacious | described clearly the pictures and the plate, 
kitchen was very actively in use, as it was not | which was laid out in the court-room : none of 
cold-meat day : all were busily at work cooking the latter is very ancient. In this room is a 
the dinner of 709 boys. | very interesting picture of Edward VI. at the 
From the kitchen to the hall is but a short! age of nine years, by Holbein. It is inscribed 
journey. The windows there are filled with | “Edwardus Walliz, princeps, anno etatis sue 9, 
stained glass: at the farther end, behind| Formerly the property of Sir Anthony Mild- 
a dais, is a large gallery. On the wall in this! may, Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth.” A 
part is a picture of considerable size, repre-| larger picture of the King, also in the court- 
senting Edward VI. granting the charter to| room, and carefully glazed, may be a copy. 


yaluable “ Catalogue of the Portraits of King 
Edward the Sixth,” recently printed for private 
distribution, points out that this painting is an 
amplification of the picture representing the 
foundation of the City hospitals at Bridewell 
Hospital. It has been erroneously attributed 





ceedings of the Society.| 85 feet long ! 


to Holbein. Another large picture in the hall, 
! painted by Verrio, represents 


the hospital. Mr. J. Gough Nichols, in avery} From Christ’s Hospital the party proceeded 


to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where, in the 
great hall, a fine room of eighteenth century 
| work, Mr. White told the story of Rahere, who, 
first a sinner then a saint, founded the church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great and the “ hospital 
house, a litell longer off from the chirche,” at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. It was 
pointed out, as a fact only recently arrived at, 


Some improvement is being | 
made in the approaches. | JamesII. There are also portraits of the Queen, | of the church of St. Bartholomew the Great are 
At an enormous cost, the | 


. | 
of London are in course) 
of enlargement, in order to | 


the Foundation of the Mathematical School by | that the bells in the seventeenth century tower 


Prince Albert, and others. It is an imposing) the ancient bells, and are inscribed to saints, 
sight to see all the boys assembled here to| The church itself, chiefly Norman, is, as most 
sup. From the hall we went over several of | of our readers know, one of the most interesting 
the dormitories and sleeping wards. The iron|in London, with its semicircular arches, “ pur- 
bedsteads are arranged to the number of about | gatory,” the tomb of the founder, and additions 
fifty in each ward, which is superintended bya} by “ Prior Bolton, with his bolt and ton.” The 
matron. It is almost needless to say that the| interior of the church is in a miserable con- 
greatest attention is paid to cleanliness. There| dition, further disfigured by two huge pulpits 
is a curious feature in most of the sleeping} and a mountainous stove in the centre! In 
wards: in one corner, near the roof, and} the church of St. Bartholomew the Less, Inigo 
reached by a staircase, is a wooden box of} Jones was baptized, as the register records ; 
moderate proportions, which serves as a rest-|and in Bartholomew-close Hubert Le Sceur 
ing-place and study for the “Grecian” of | modelled his statue of Charles I. now at Charing- 
the ward. From this eminence he is enabled | cross. 
to notice any delinquency below. We have} St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, was the next place 
already shown, that in a sanitary point of| visited, where rest three notable Johns,—Speed, 
view, the position is not very enviable ; for the | Fox, and Milton ; and here Mr. E. Woodthorpe 
atmosphere of those studies must, under the| read a paper descriptive of the church and of 
best circumstances, be polluted to some extent | that portion of old London-wall which remains 
by the sleepers below. In the dormitory for the | in the burial-ground, illustrating his obser- 
houseless in New Farringdon-street, the beds | vations with some sketches, which included a 
are ranged in considerable numbers on the| view of the crypt of St. James’s on the Wall. 
floor, while surrounding this place is a} Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, in Monkwell-street, 
gallery of from 6 to 7 feet wide, and at a time| where there is another bastion, was also visited, 
of great pressure beds were made up in the|and the fine Holbein there preserved, which 
gallery. Down below, during a considerable | represents Henry VIII. delivering the charter 
time, no case of fever or any disease of this| to the Court of Assistants, duly examined.* 
class occurred ; but in the gallery several were} The curious wanderer in this part of London 
from time to time stricken with fever, and so|should examine the whole plot which is 
dangerous did it prove to be to allow persons bounded on the west by St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
to sleep there, that orders were given for its the east by Bishopsgate-street, the north by 
disuse by the officers of health. London-wall, and on the south by Gresham- 
The various schools,—the Latin school, | street and Lothbury. Here Wood-street, Alder- 
mathematical school, writing school, drawing manbury, and Basinghall-street, which are them- 
sehool,—are established in different apartments, | selves of no great width, are intersected like a 
and are presided over by numerous masters, | maze by narrow lanes and alleys east of Moor- 
Thé school-rooms are plain and without any | gate-street ; and, lying between that street and 
striking architectural feature. The sick wards| Lothbury, London-wall, and Old Broad-street, 
are separated from the other buildings and is a mass of buildings still more confused and 
arrangements are made for the treatment of any confined, a numberof whichseem to have escaped 
infectious disease: the medical attendants’ | the ravages of the Great Fire, and still serve to 
residence is close at hand. give an excellent idea of a large portion of 
It has now struck twelve, a bell has rung, and London before that event. From London-wall 
presently from all parts, deafening voices are along the space mentioned run numerous courts, 
heard, and large bodies of the scholars rush ad, the entrances and other parts so narrow and the 
libitum to the play-ground. There are some who, houses so high, that fresh air must be scarce. 
notwithstanding this temptation, open a door Most of the dwellers here seem to be respectable 
which is marked “ Library,” andonentering with and hard-working people,—some the widows of 
a few of the “smiall boys,” we found a spacious tradesmen who have been in better circum- 
room, divided into boxes and provided with stances. The pleasant manner of the poorer 
tables ; on the walls hang useful maps, and en- occupants in the quiet parts of the City is 
gravings of the steam engine: atoneend isstored striking: we do not mean those in such streets 
a small but well-chosen collection of books, and as have become “ Rookeries” and dens for 
on the table are several illustrated periodicals. crowds of doubtful characters ; but in such 
This library is of recent foundation, and places as this, where, as in the smaller towns 
will, no doubt, be attended with much good. and villages, families have been known to each 
Before its establishment the boys had no option other, in a neighbourly, honest way, for two or 
but to waste a very large amount of the spare three generations. 
time between school-hours ; now they can amuse; Extensive warehouses have been reared along 
themselves with useful reading. The books) part of the north side of London-wall, and we 
already in use have been purchased by a grant | are told that considerable quantities of this 
of 200/.—a sum sufficient to make a beginning ; 
the shelves, however, are very bare, and we! ¢ 4 view of the entrance to Barber-Surgeons’ Hall will 
think that if some of the well-wishers of the | be found in our vol. iii. p. 19, and some particulars. 
school would look in, in passing through the| Illustrations of St. Bane, Seer eek. a ms tie 
City, and learn how this addition is appre-| win be found engravings of the Early English gateway to 
ciated by the “ Blue-coat Boys,” a capital | the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, and part of the 


: ' cloisters ; and in the same volume, pp. 98, 22!, and 271, 
library would soon be the result. | are particulars of London-wall, with illustrations of its 














A word or two now about the meeting. The | course, and of all the portions of it which remain. 
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ancient fortification have been removed, and 
spread upon the new reads in Islington ; and 
so the warlike fragments of the London of the 
past are ased for the more peaceful purpose of 
extending the metropolis inte parts where a 
a few years ago houses and streets were little 
thought of. 

On proceeding more into the centre of the 
thick plot of houses referred to, the artistic 
visitor will be pleased by the picturesque appear- 
ance of the streets, or rather alleys, some of 
which, although they have no carriage thorough- 
fare, are places of great traffic. Little Bell-alley 
and Bell-alley, although only a few feet in width, 
may be considered the Regent-street and 
Oxford-street of this locality. To the first of 
these Bloomfield, the poet, was brought from 
the pleasant country when a little bey, by his 
mother, and placed in the care of his uncle, a 
shoemaker, who occupied the upper part of the 
house No. 14, Little Bell-alley. We took some 
trouble to obtain evidence on the spot of the 
occupation of this house by the poet. In the 
upper front-room of it, the youthful genius, 
under the most ungenial cireumstances, saw in 
his mind’s eye those simple pictures of the 
country of which he has, with so much fresh- 
ness, given word-paintings to the world. 

Leading from London-wall, which is the 
City boundary in this part, is Wilson-street, 
composed of rather old-fashioned houses and 
shops. At a short distance from the London 
wall, on the east side of this street, is Horse- 
alley, which, with the parts adjoining, pre- 
sents a curious specimen of old London. The 
roads are narrow, and many of the houses 
were built before the time of the fire. In 





this lane there is a stately mansion, with 
a portico, reached by a flight of steps from 
what has once been the court-yard. The house | 
is lofty and of substantial brickwork. The | 
staircase is wide, with ornamental balus- 
trades. The doors are of polished mahogany ; 
the mantelpieces are enriched with carved 
ornaments ; and the ceilings decorated with 
heraldic and other devices, in plaster. 

In the courtyard in front some small houses 
of two rooms each have been lately built, 
which, together with the large building, are let 
to a decent class of working people. In the 
basement of the large house, wash-houses, 
fitted properly with coppers and tubs, have 





been provided, and care has evidently been 
taken to promote the comfort of the tenants. 
This quarter, like most of the debateable 
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Winchester-street, in the same district. With 
this we must end our present chat about this 
ancient portion of what Carlyle calls, “That 
monstrous tuberosity of civilized life, the 
capital of England.” 








ON SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE.* 


I am, to a certain extent, unfortunate in the 
subject of my lecture this evening, as it does not 
possess the interest attached to the discussion of 
other themes,—that of the Pointed style, for 
instance. 

It is, as its most ardent admirers must admit, 
alien to us and to our traditions, and at the time at 
which our Pointed architecture arose the fiercest 
and most dangerous enemies to our holy faith were 
the Saracens, whose customs, climate, ancestry, 
and religion (those great elements in the forming 
of every school in art) were utterly foreign to our 
own. Yet I hope to be able to show to you that 
their works are deserving, not only of praise, but 
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association and tradition, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to examine a little whether these Arabs, who, 
till their decay, carried with them their architec- 
ture, through all the countries which they con- 
quered, brought it with them from their deserts 
at the period of their conquests, or acquired and 
rapidly appropriated it from others. First, as to 
the name. It may be as well to remind you that 
the Saracens had as little to do with the style 
called after them as the Goths bad with our 
Gothic. The Saracens were of an obscure tribe, 
known only by name in history, until the Arabs 
took that name, and made it famous; and the 
Turks were even a more distant importation 
from near the Caspian Sea. 

The Saracenic style is essentially Arabic, prac- 
tised only by the Arabs, and those under them for 
centuries ; and if it have a definite national birth- 
place at all, we must look for it im their home— 
oe 





Our first inquiry must then be, What was the 
state of art there? Can we find in it the origin 





of attentive study, and that the attempts of those | of the leading features of the style, the particoed 
who (like our chairman) have done what pen and | mosque, the minaret, the dome, the poimted arch, 
pencil can do to save from oblivion the perishing and the ornaments now so peculiar to it? For our 


memorials of these Arabs, have had full cause for 
their exertions, and that, even in the great ques- 
tion of the revival of Pointed architecture, there 


knowledge as to the primitive state of art in this 
}country of Mahomed, we naturally turn, as 
our first authority, to the Koran, and very 


are some features in this style worthy of grave | significant is its silence upon the whole question. 


consideration. 


1 propose to give a slight sketch of its history, | 
and then examine the general features and the | 


details. 

I must here mention that most of these beau- 
tiful photographs of the buildings from Cairo and 
Spain have been kindly lent to me by the Arehi- 
tectural Photographic Association. 

In tracing the origin and history of any style in 
art, we seem to be almost tracing those of a nation. 
Their well-marked features show strongly and 


| boldly in their present state, and they recede 


into the same obscurity as we trace them up to 
their beginning. 

How clear and sharply stand out our Early 
English of Lincoln and Salisbury against the 
Norman of Ely and Peterborough. It seems the 
work of a distinct time, of a separate people. 
Yet the student, as he marks each trifling change 
of moulding or of leaflet, must trace the gradual 
growth of the thirteenth century’s elegant work, 
from the stern, bold forms of the eleventh, and 
thence still backwards through the Romanesque 
to Rome and to Greece. And the antiquary must 
go backward still, for the massive Doric will lead 
him for its origin to the temple cave of Egypt,— 
the light Ionic to the buried palace of Assyria. 
If any modern style would seem to claim exemp- 
tion from the law, it would, perhaps, be the subject 
of my lecture. Its parents were the Arabs, the 


parts of the metropolis, seems to have been | first Mahomedans, one of the finest races of man- 
much neglected. We are told that until lately, | kind, whose country has never been thoroughly 
in spite of repeated complaints, the water-| subdued, and, even yet, isscarcely known. A few 


‘ 


supply was altogether insufficient. 


While in this neighbourhood it is worth while 


to look at the old inns, which not many years 
ago were so famous, so lively with numerous 
guests on trade or pleasure intent. The “ Swan 
with two Necks,” as the modern letterer has | 
written it, once so prim and smartly painted, 
when cooks, waiters, boots, and chember-} 
maids knew little rest, is now a dismantled 
and dilapidated wreck, that seems to be used 
only as a temporary booking-office for the 
railway carriers. Some of the other inns have 
dwindled down to mean “taps,” or been 
appropriated to other purposes. The Bull and 
Mouth, the Holly-bush, and some of the inns 
in Bishopsgate-street and elsewhere, keep up 
their dignity ; but it seems likely that the 
demand for space for offices and warehouses 
in the district round the Bank and Ex- 
change, will cause the removal to a distance 
of the hostelries of former years, and the 
establishment of restaurants, where the citizens 
may obtain that hasty refreshment for which 
only time can be spared during business hours 
in these days of the railway and electric 
telegraph. 

We give a view of Redcross-street, with the 
tower of Cripplegate Church.* The gabled 
houses are of wood: and in connection with 
these remaining examples of our ancient street 
architecture, we add a view of the timber 
houses that formed a conspicuous feature of 
Old London Bridge, consisting of jointed frame- 
work, made and fitted together, in the first 
uastance, in Holland. We add a view of Great 





* See p.. 268 





adventurous men have, at various times, attempted afterwards, from a tower. 


to explore it, but it has only been by the most 
cunning stratagems that they have been able to 


There are not, I think, in the whole 114 
chapters, more than half a dozen passages referring 
in any way whatever to the buildings of the time, 
and even these in the vaguest way. 

If there be anything more tangible, it has 
escaped not only my own notice in a tolerably 
careful search, but that of the scrutinizing eye of 
Mr. Fergusson, who, in his “ Handbook,” alludes 
to the fact. 

We then turn to the sacred buildings of Arabia, 
whose dates are tolerably well known, but the 
result is there equally disappointing. 

The mosques of Mena and Medina are clearly 
shown to have been originally very small, re- 
peatedly destroyed by fire and tempest, and 
rebuilt m later times, and on a grander scale in 
each restoration; the mosques at Mecca having 
been reconstructed almost entirely in 705 by El 
Walid, and again in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century by Sultan Boorhank, of Egypt, and that 
of Medina, by Kaid Bey of Egypt, in the six- 
teenth. 

But so many restorations and alterations have 
since been made, that these mosques may be to a 
great extent considered as modern structures. 

Of one thing, however, we may be tolerably 
certain, viz. that within a very few years after 
Mahomed’s time, the Arabs used the present 
plan of the cloistered mosque, and somewhat of 
the present form of the minaret; but it would 
seem that this latter picturesque feature was not 
used in his time, as the call to prayers was then 
made from the roof of the mosque, and not, as 
Failing in our appli- 
| cation to the Koran, and to the mosques, we turn 





| to the earlier writers of the time, whose works as 


take a hasty glance at it, and escape the almost | to these points have been carefully investigated, 


| better known to us in every way than the land of 
Ishmael, some 4,000 miles nearer to us, and on our | 


direct road to India. From this almost unknown | 
land its wild dwellers burst forth on the Christian | 
world in the time of the Greek Emperor Heraclius. 
In 633 they entered Syria ; in less than twenty 
years afterwards had overrun Egypt and Persia: 
before 715, Africa and Spain were in their power ; 
and in 827 Sicily was invaded by them. Within 
a few years of their first entry into Egypt, they 
had built the mosque of Amrou at Cairo, of which 
parts still remain. Seventy years after the con- | 
quest of Spain, the mosque of Cordova was 
finished; ninety years after that was added that 
of Teyloun, at Cairo, still almost perfect as its | 
builders left it; one hundred years later came 
the great University of El Azhar; and very soon | 
afterwards the bold gateways to the north of 
Cairo. So that we have here an almost unmixed | 
race, suddenly appearing and becoming temple 
builders, the exact dates of their appearance and | 
of the building known, and the buildings them- | 
selves left to us; and if the history of any style | 
in art could be defined for its beginning, we 
might hope to find such clearness here. 1 shall | 
not weary you with an abstruse inquiry into the) 
origin of the Saracenic style ; but in these times, | 
when we are awakening to the thonght that a 
style, to be national, must have grown up with the | 
nation’s growth, and become identified with it by | 





* Read at the Architectural Exhibition, by Mr. T. 
Hayter Lewis, on Tuesday, April 12th. Mr. Owen Jones 
presided. 


| certain death attendant on discovery. I verily | and the existing remains studied and drawn by 
| believe that at this moment Pagan China is|M. Girault de Prangey, M. Cate, Mr. Owen 


Jones, Mr. Fergusson, and others. 

All these early writers preserve a most signifi- 
cant silence as to the state of art before the 
Mahomedan era, but record the events within 
the century after it, which give us a clue at once 
towards the truth. For in the history of almost 
every building of importance, between the end of 
the first century after Mahomed and the middle 
of the tenth, we find that workmen, artists, 
materials, and architects, were brought from 
abroad to execute them. Sometimes Greeks, 
sometimes Copts,—once, I think, an Abyssinian, 
are mentioned ; in some cases from Constantinople, 
in others from Bagdad. But the fact of the 
foreigner is always the same, whether in Arabia, 
in Egypt, or in Spain. Thus, in the rebuilding 
of the Medina Mosque, by El Walid, in the early 
part of the eighth century, it is recorded that the 
Greek emperor sent him forty Greek and forty 
Coptic artists to do the mosaics and carve the 
marble columns; also two Greek architects to 
embellish the mosques of Damascus and Jerusalem ; 
and for the palace of Zahra in Spain, built in the 
middle of the tenth century, the sovereign sent 
for the most skilful architects from Constantinople 
and Bagdad. 

When the Mosque Teyloun at Cairo was built, 
in 876, the Sultan possessed himself of a Christian 
architect, whom he clapped in prison, to give him, 
I presume, the advantage of retirement in pre- 
paring his design. ; 

Sometimes assistance was procured in a similar 
way, but by still more unscrupulous means ; for we 
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find that in one case the ambitious sovereign, 
thinking, perhaps, that the end would justify the 
means, seized a vessel which had been wrecked in 
the Red Sea, conveying workmen, materials, and 
two architects, for the erection of a Christian 
church, and very coolly appropriated the whole 
(the architects included) in order to assist in con- 
structing his own mosque. 

All this seems to show very clearly that the 
Arabs had, nearly to the end of the first century 
at least of their era, no definite architecture of 
their own, and that we must look abroad for the 
germs of their style. In the Teyloun, at Cairo, 
876, we have it perfected: so it is between these 
two dates that we must watch for its development. 

First, then, with respect to the general plan of 
their earliest buildings, the mosques : 
Mena, measured by Ali Bey, the accuracy of whose 
plan is admitted by Burckhardt and Lieut. Burton, 
though it differs considerably from that given 


in Sale’s Koran, is identical with that of Amrou | 


and Teyloun in Cairo; the Meccan mosque dating 
from the seventh century, those at Cairo from the 


giving a grand crowning mass to the whole front. 


in the West. 





| find it represented almost as the outline used in 
the mosques of Cairo. 

Taking these various facts together, it seems 
that we must lock upon the Arabs’ style as having 
been founded chiefly upon an Eastern type, but 
with mosaics and other details from Byzantium, 





that of | and that, modified according to their habits and | 


| their forms of worship, it was rapidly developed 
| by them, until, within a century, they had formed 
| it into a distinct style of their own. 

| I do not think that this Eastern origin is con- 
| tradicted by the fact that the Greek emperors 
| were constantly applied to for, and furnished in 


. . | . . . + 
seventh and the ninth centuries, the general out- | the earlier times, artists for the Arad works. 


line in each being that of a large open space | 


surrounded by porticos and containing in the | 
centre a fountain, reservoir in other building. The 
idea seems so completely to give what was wanted, | 
80 arising from the necessity of the case, that we | 
need scarcely search for its style in any part of | 
the Basilian arrangement. 

A large space of ground was inclosed for sacred 
purposes, and the most obvious arrangement was 
to surround the walls with a colonnade, forming, 
in fact, « cloister; and, when this was done, and 
a fountain added in the centre, and a minaret or so 
at the angles, or wherever else it could best be 
placed, the primeval mosque was finished. 

But the domes, the minarets, and the other 
details are too artistic in their treatment for the 
same reasoning to hold good with them ; and for 
their origin we must turn to the countries from 
which the Greek, the Copt, and the man of Bagdad 
came. 

Of these the first in rank and the best known 
are the Greeks of the lower empire and Constan- 
tinople, and of these we possess extensive works 
erected in different countries and of known dates, 
with which to compare those of Egypt and Spain. 
At about the same distance only from Constan- 
tinople that Cairo is lies Ravenna, the seat of the 


| Coptic artists (who must have been Egyptian) 


were sent as wel! as Greeks. 

Bagdad supplied architects as well as Byzan- 
tium; and when the Greeks from the latter city 
are especially mentioned, the accounts of their 
missions are always accompanied with notices of 
the carvings and mosaics that went with them— 
just what we should expect from the known fact 
that Constantinople was, for such objects, the 
workshop of the world, and quite reconcileable 
with the idea that these Greeks were sent to de- 
corate the buildings, put up, perhaps, by quite a 
different class of men. But whatever the fact 
may be in that respect, I hold it to be clear that, 
with the exception of the isolated cases at Venice, 
whose traffic was so great with the East, no build- 
ings of the same style, or with any of the marked 
characteristics of theirs, exist to the west of the 
countries conquered by the Moslem. 

Considering, now, in detail, their buildings, we 
find them just such as we should expect from the 
history of their founders. 

They burst forth suddenly into a rich country, 
inhabited by a race whose effeminate manners 
they despised, to whose lineage, manners, language, 
and very form of writing they were strangers, and 
whose religion was to them idolatry. To destroy 








Greek Exarehs, and well known in the history of | 
art by its church of St. Vitale, erected by Justinian, | 
and filled with mosaics and other works of his | 
time. 

Take now the mosque Teyloun, at Cairo, as a | 
standard, and compare it with that of St. Vitale, | 
so well known to you, and you will see how totally 
different is its character. In St. Vitale, some 
centuries earlier than the Teyloun, you have the 
well-defined Greek capital, and that style of carv- 
ing almost detached for the bell so peculiar to 
the lower Greek empire. 

Again, in Constantinople, whose remains have | 
been so well preserved to us by the exertions of 
Sabzenburgh’s volume, the same character prevails. 
And neither in Ravenna nor Constantinople do 
we find the bold crest ornament, which shows so 
prominently at Cairo and Seville, and which forms 
so bold and picturesque a finish to the mosque of 
Teyloun and Kaid Bey, at Cairo; but we do find it 
in some of the palaces of Venice, whose buildings 
bear in part strong traces of Eastern art. I 
know also in the West no prototype of the 
minaret, unless it be, perhaps, the round old towers 
of uncertain date, that we find at Ravenna. But 
the cra of a Mahomed was a tower-building one, | 
and the minaret seems to have been a natural re- 
sult of the Arab form of worship. 

According to Lieut. Burton, it dates from the | 
end of the seventh century, and was origninally 
of about the same form as those which are now 
used by the Turks, viz. circular or polygonal, 
with a single gallery near the top, and a pointed 
termination. If, however, the ruined mosque of 
Bozra, mentioned by Burckhardt, and again by | 


the temples of the Christian, and on their site to 
erect the mosques of Mahomed, was a holy duty, 
and, with a few exceptions, the destruction of the 
churches was complete. Their numerous columns 
furnished abundant spoils for the long-cloistered 
mosques, and nearly all the earlier ones are thus 
found to have been constructed from the wrecks 
of the older works. The mosques of Omar at 
Jerusalem, founded in 637 ; of Amrou at Cairo, in 
642; of Damascus, in 705; and of Cordova, in 
Spain, 786, were thus formed of columns of 
unequal size, and dissimilar capitals and bases. 

Just in this same manner did the Christians 
before them build their churches, baptisteries, and 
basilicas, out of the ruins of the Pagan temples. 
Such easy quarries have been too tempting in 
every age. The Arabs, however, soon began to 
work for themselves, and in the Mosque Teyloun 
we find some good bold capitals, but looking very 
like an Arab rendering of an antique. 

I am not, however, aware of any early example 
in Syria or Egypt of the well-known Saracenic 
form, so characteristic of Spain, and the best 
known examples of which in the Alhambra date 
from the fourteenth century, nor do I know the 
original type of them. Their skeleton form is 
that of the cushion capital, but rendered so 


| elegantly, and adorned so gracefully, as to clear 


itself altogether from its type, and to have made 
itself quite an integral part of the style. 

In Sicily we get a very elegant semi-Gothie 
form, and in Greece (conquered by the Othmans 
in the fifteenth century) the few remains are 
chiefly formed by an arrangement of the honey- 
comb ornament, found also in nearly all the Arab 


Porter, be really as is imagined the work of | works elsewhere. 


Othman, we have a date earlier by some twenty 


years than the above, and very close to Maho- 
med’s time. 

Of the pointed and the horse-shoe arch, the 
domes are, no doubt, in the Hast, and the Arabs 
at once appropriate them, as may be seen in their 
earliest buildings, and used them almost to the 
exclusion of other forms. 

There is one more subject, that of the decora- 
tion, and I think that the most ordinary observer 
must be struck with the great resemblance that 
the Arabic has to the common forms of ornament, 
to which we are accustomed in Eastern fabrics. But 


The history of the pointed arch has been so 
| well investigated, that its Eastern origin may be 
considered as settled. In relation to our present 
subject, we find it used in the mosque of Amrou, 
| near Cairo, in the middle of the seventh century, 
land it oecurs in almost every Arab building in 
| conjunction with the round arch. But this latter 
is, curionsly enough, commonly used, as in the 
transition Gothic, in the smaller apertures, the 
large, bold arches being pointed. Thus in the 
mosque of Kait Bey, the great arches under the 
lantern light are pointed, whilst the small lights 
in the gable of the dome are round; and in the 





one peculiarity is very striking. I mean the great 


Moristan two-light windows the enclosing arch 


crest ornament to which I have before referred, 
and which fulfils the same condition in the Arab | round. 
buildings as the great cornice does in the Italian, of 


is pointed, whilst the small arches within are 


But we now come to other forms almost peculiar 
to this style, viz—the horse-shoe and the large 


It is represented, to some extent, by the antefixe ‘cusped arch, scarcely found in any other. We 
of the Greek temples, but nothing of the sort have, indeed, a few examples of the horse-shoe in 
nearer than this was, so far as I am aware, used | our Gothic, as in the apse of Canterbury; they 
gut in the East, it seems to have seem,however, to have been there almost accidental 
been used as a common form of decoration, and forms, and in no way characteristic of the style, 
| even in the Assyrian sculptures from Nineveh we | and few of us would, I think, be bold enough to use 


such an outline with any prominence in the revival. 

The cusping too, with us, is a mere ornamental 

| appendage ; but in the Saracenic, both the horse- 

shoe and the cusped arch are essential features of 

the design, and sometimes used, as at Cordova, 

| with a recklessness that becomes almost unpleasing. 

The earliest example with which I am acquainted 

is at Cordova. I am uncertain of the origin of the 

| horse-shoe arch, but I can scarcely think it to be a 

form to be followed or admired. It seems to have 

| been used from the earliest times by the Arabs, and 

is found in the mosques Amrou and Teyloun and 
| others.* 

| THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


ADHERING as nearly as we can to the order of 
the catalogue, we come, in continuation of our 
review, to the designs for the Ellesmere Memorial, 
about a dozen in number. Amongst them is 
(229) the successful design, which we lately en- 
graved,t by Messrs. Driver and Webber. It is 
now in course of erection, at Worsley, Lancashire. 
On the whole, we deem it the most suitable design 
of those shown ; and the reasons why it appears 
the best, it may be interesting to state, since 
they may be of importance at this time, when 
architectural art is in demand, as it should be in 
all monuments. Not long ago we discussed the 
question of monumental sculpture, and showed 
that whilst our art and that of the sculptor were 
in many respects the same, there was a general 
architectonic character, by grouping and frame- 
work,—as well as that there was detail and orna- 
ment of architecture,—to be observed in monu- 
ments of the highest class—those in which, 

|admittedly, the human figure would be pro- 
minent, and the art-work, therefore, would come 
from the mind and hand of a_ sculptor. 
In monuments to be erected out of doors, and 
those not usually in streets or squares, but on 
commanding sites, it is obvious that the archi- 
tectonic character should prevail, whilst that the 
largest amount of sculptural embellishment com- 
patible with architectural work would be required 
by the conditions. What are these conditions? 
They are emphatically all related to the object of 
commemoration, distinguished from the mainly 
utilitarian object of a lighthouse, a prospect-tower, 
or analogous structure, and from the tomb, though 
the latter will be usually also a monument. Now, 
the authors of designs for such works as the 
Ellesmere Memorial, do not seem to have yet 
grasped the special character of the work given 
to them to accomplish. They habitually sacrifice 
the commemorative expression, and produce a 
mere prospect-tower. The likeness which their 
desigus assume to Italian campaniles, or to 
Medieval defensive structures, is erroneous. It 
is a question, also, whether the Medizval styles 
at all, are suited to monuments erected in 
our own day, tfnless we can admit that such styles 
altered, or adapted, have become as much part of 
the work of our day, as the prevalent architecture 
of our streets, or the common furniture of our 
houses. This, however, opens up the whole 
question of revival in general, and the question 
| whether we have yet succeeded in creating from 
the basis of Gothic, a style which we can call one 
of the nineteenth century, and our own. This we 
may safely say, that a mere revival of Medieval 
art, is not what we must rest contented with for 
our monuments, and for reasons of similar kind 
cannot be suited to buildings generally. With 
these views, the best men of the modern Gothic 
school would now fully agree. The chosen design 
for the Ellesmere Memorial, Gothic in character, 
| and slightly wanting in figure-sculpture, certainly 
goes far to attain the distinctive commemorative 
purpose. It will be a marked object, whilst it 
| will be serviceable as a prospect-tower: its ex- 
| pression will be that of a memorial, and its other 
use secondary in the appearance—and so, quite con- 
sistently in this case, with our principle that uses 
of things are to be recognized in the forms 
| adopted in design. 
| Mr. P. Brannon’s design (215) is good in some 
lrespects. It isan octagonal shaft rising from a 
| terrace-stage, and has a gallery bracketed out at 
| the top (in a manner to invoke some difficulties of 





} 


| * To be continued. 


+ Page 747, in last volume. 
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construction); but it has decorative character,| ply the “ phonetic” want, or that of figure-| models; yet, assuredly, it fails not less than other 
rather than mere blauk wall-surface to carry the| sculpture, is only illustrative of that miscon-| works we have noticed. Its character is chiefly 
gallery. Some of the details, however, only cari-| ception of architecture, as of universal art-|that of association, which is not sufficient for 
cature the Gothic style,—the imitated flames as| principle, which many sculptors, otherwise of | architecture: and some of its details, as those of 
finials may be instanced. Mr. J. L. Andre’s| the first talent, have lately manifested. The | the pepper-box pinnacleswedged into the parapet, 
design (216), even with better details, could only | obelisk of best Egyptian form, with its sunk/or borne only on short shafts, differ from English 
be suited to a cemetery or other enclosed site. | rilievos and hieroglyphics, as a simple monumental | forms, without being equal to them, or justifiable 
The Gothic design (231), by Messrs. Dean and | work, has probably never since been equalled: it | in adoption. 
Bellhouse, in a minor degree, is open to the same | would not suffice now to copy the Egyptian design;| These are not the only drawings made in con- 
complaint; and the upper portion and the sup-} but the utilization of the general form, so as tO} nection with recent competitions, that the Exhi- 
porting arch, do not accord completely; but the | secure the monumental, and yet offer no imitation | hition in Conduit-street contains. Throughout 
arrangement of the site and ground base has been | of the obelisk, is one of the special merits in the | the number, however, we are impressed with the 
taken into consideration. Of their two Italian design adopted for the Ellesmere Memorial. i | eidense of immature study. Merits, in the treat- 
designs in No. 219, the more distant one in the} Another group of drawings, serving to eluci- ment of one requirement of a building, are asso- 
view would be good for a prospect-tower, or a} date a question of the day, is that of the designs | ciated with defects in another requirement ; and 
campanile; but the principal design, though in-|for the Trinity College Church, Edinburgh.) where are the merits in one design, there are 
jured by the manner of chamfering the upper| Wanting the “conditions” (to which we cannot the defects in another, and vice versd. Who 
part of the obelisk-formed termination (which | instantly refer), we assume that the problem was should throw the first stone in this day of un- 
is in banded brickwork), and by the tall) not dissimilar to that which we alluded to in our | organized education, and unregulated archi- 
finial, like a  flag-staff, has the needed | last, and spoke of in our notices of the Spurgeon | tectural training ?—Surely, neither Classicist, nor 
monumental character, and has _ well-studied | Chapel Competition Exhibition. At least, we ob- | Gothicist ; architect of churches, or of chapels; 
details. Mr. W. G. Smith’s “Design for a/| serve in most of the designs at Conduit-street, the | antiquary-artist, or utilitarian; man of the “old 
Memorial Tower” (220) is commendable in some | avoidance of elongated nave and broad aisles, of school,” or he that hopeth of the future. 
respects; but the architect, in providing the | long transepts, and of chancel “ well developed,”— | 
platform at the base, which is necessary to] as the phrase was. To designs of this character, | ais , 
effect, has arranged it so that it gives to usjincluding generally those for Nonconformist | NEW POLICE STATIONS. 
the idea of ¢ onsecrated ground. The upper part churches, we have been looking hopefully for some | Dvpine the last few years, numerous substan- 
of the structure, also, is corbelled out so as to be} reconcilement of the opposite demands of conve- | ,. s1 8 Sn shat 
Parana gr esl atic betes igh ; : : | tial buildings have been erected in various parts 
top-heavy. This design is for yellow and red{|nience or ritual, of new art, and of desired old | o¢ th t lis. for th f tl li 
brickwork, and is Gothic in character, with large | association. We cannot, however, say that we |? t ob me at road we _ a hi gee 
shafts and pinnacles, circular on plan. Mr. T.| advance very fast. If there be better reco ition | on ay aang with "secant 
Sestenta Aiakads i <a ogee <crb ies Shensame pps ; gn | been primarily used for similar purposes. In 
‘ s design for the Ellesmere Memorial (221) | of utility, there is very slow abandonment Of | ceman af the old ns abest hich are still in 
conveys no idea of a monument. It is a square| that caricatureship of a style, by details, which | ai ee en ere an ’ 
f ra * ‘ ~ . : _use, the arrangements are most inconvenient ; the 
tower of red brick and stone, with chamfered | has so strangely clung to the chapel-architecture | yontilation is i 
ee ; ape is 5, . | 1 is imperfect ; and the cells for the con- 
angles, and corbelled upper stage, corbie-stepped | of our country in all its efforts at improvement. ¢,oment of ae tho have not been proved 
gables, circular angle turrets on corbels, and a| Messrs, Oliver and Lamb’s design, indeed (233 ...:14 ore "paces “s = . ° low the te 
slated spirelet in the centre. ‘A Monumental | and 234), “ one of the six which received special | & y Bhvcay ee ae ! 
Design,” (222) by Mr. P. P. Marshall, is certainly | commendation,” is free from many of these de | snd pothated with the overflow. One of these new 
BE ES Pg NR a SH 28 : 4 . , “| stations has been finished near the east side of the 
more monumental; but sufficient care has not| fects, and has not that crudeness of appearance |] Jington Cattle-market. In this house there 
been taken about the details. Mr. L. Stride’s} which we notice in their design for the Derby | ;; RS nih aie a bli > 
lesign (224), somewhat like an early type of the | Congregational Church (244), and that for the (it Rese Prednis: 50 2 career 
eT ee ee ee BTeg: ch (244), and that but also for the lodging of a number of the un- 
turrets of Tattershall Castle, though carefully | Eccles Congregational Church (245 and 246).| norried sseusbers of the soli f 
drawn, again, has nothing about it indicative of| Regarding the design for the Derby church, “to irda 
, again, has nothing about it indicative o g g gn for the Derby church, goer hee P 
commemoration. It is an octagonal tower of red | accommodate 1,200 persons, at a cost of about | 2 the examination o — and 
brick with black bands, and has numerous open- | 4,000/.” they speak of their “mode of introducing | where other police arrangements are carried for- 
ings, an upper stage with a parapet corbelled out | iron columns in tiers, to keep down the cost of | ward, is of some size, and well lighted. Close by 
to a square plan, and a pyramidal tile-covered | roof timbers in buildings of large span,” which | 9Te cells for male and female prisoners : these are 
capping. Mr. G. Goldie’s work (225), on the| does not in the drawing appear different to the lofty, and in other ways of sufficient size. Each 
other hand, happy as it is, so far as the design of | simple mode now adopted by others in chapels | cell is fitted with water-closet and benches. In- 
the ogee-formed domical capping and superstruc- | with galleries, double tiers of columns and arches, stead of the gr ated windows usually met with in 
ture borne on four columns is concerned, is suit- | and roof-covering without clerestory or tie-beain. these places, the light is here admitted through 
able to a tomb, and a cemetery site, rather than | In the design for the Eccles church, to cost more PUMErous small circular holes. Water and gas are 
to any other ; and Mr. J. Nicholls, also, in a work | per sitting, they offer “an attempt to improve the Plentifully supplied, and hot air is distributed in 
of very different character (230), by the broad | ecclesiastical architecture of Congregational Non- the cells and passages. An apartment of con- 
base which he shows, with wide arches, conveys | conformist churches without prejudice to special siderable size ar used for a reading and sitting room, 
the idea of something within, or the idea of a| requirements and outlay.” Here the interior ®"4 the men, in addition to the use of a number 
tomb. Brickwork, in this design, as in many of| columns are proposed to be of iron, 10 inches in| of popular periodicals, have access to a library of 
the others, cannot but be considered used where it | diameter, and the roofs to be double, “to meet the about 200 well-chosen volumes ; and it should be 
is least of all appropriate—for a monument, and not | objection of extremes of heat and cold urged MOticed that the metropolitan police have an ex- 
of very great dimensions. The design (230) has} against Gothic open roofs.” Messrs. Oliver and tensive library, which is distributed to the different 
boldly-weathered stages, angle buttresses ter-| Lamb have succeeded best in the exterior of their Stations. At set times the volumes are changed, 
minated by square pinnacles, and a crowning! Trinity College Church design, though even there 5° that the wen have an opportunity of employ- 
spirelet. In the principal stage, within arches, are | they exaggerate features. We instance the angle 8 ®ny spare time in useful and amusing reading. 
figures in Mediwval costume. Still observing merit, | pinnacle in the principal elevation, carried On the basement is a kitchen fitted with every 
but still also failure, we get to Mr. G. Vulliamy’s| up without decoration, to an extreme height. accommodation for roasting and boiling the various 
design (226), a diminishing square tower of} The tower and spire, and many details, how- kinds of food for the men, who, by joining toge- 
striated brickwork with a moulded base, and a/ ever, deserve praise; and the attached build. ther in messes, are able to get wholesome and 
bold, corbelled stage, square pinnacles, and a/ ings, with Chapter-House roofs, would com- well-cooked dinners, at a moderate cost. 
peculiar capping, formed apparently of perforated | bine well with the main structure. The details A female cook is paid by a small sum collected 
metal-work. in Mr. P. Brannon’s design (237, 238), go farther from each inmate. In a well-aired passage are 
In some of these designs, as we have shown,|in the way of exaggeration of Gothic details, lockers foreach man. Water and light, both for 
there are particular beauties, yet in nearly all of | Indeed, its author has more need to cultivate his night and day, are conveniently placed, Upstairs 
them there is what we believe to be misconcep- | eye for proportion, than to follow his leaning to are sleeping-rooms: in one about 21 feet long, 
tion of the end to be attained. Unless the artist, | originality. His plan is a sort of combination of 15 feet wide, and 12 feet high, were seven beds. 
whatsoever his subject, clearly realises to his mind, | the Greek with the St. Andrew’s Cross: the roof Instead, as is the case in most of the metropolitan 
what is the object he has to accomplish, failure must | combines the hammer-beamed and the groined | barracks, of allowing the damp clothes and shoes 
follow. There is no matter more important to the | arrangements; the ceiling, however, seems in- to be dried in the guard-rooms and sleeping apart- 
architect, than formation of clear habits of thought. tended to be in plaster; yet, externally, on the ments, a separate place, fitted with a stove, is 
The design for the Ellesmere memorial (227), by | apex of the roof, is shown, not a timber-work provided: here coats, boots, &e. are kept dried 
Mr. J. T. Welchman, has been reserved to the louvre, or fléche, but a pinnacle of very ponderous and aired. A provision similar to this might be 
last of our notice. How it can have been one of | and masonic appearance. Mr. E. Appleton’s applied with much benefit to the homes of our 
the “eight selected” works submitted to Mr.| Design for Edinburgh Free Church” (239), with soldiers. 
E. M. Barry, and “which obtained honourable | nave and aisles, and short transepts, but general; The bedrooms are not lumbered and confused by 
mention,” passes understanding ; or rather, the | square plan, and no great length of chancel, may | the storing of various matters; but a room is set 
fact must be accounted for only by what may be | be more common-place, yet, withal, is better in | apart for the reception of the boxes and other 
the operation of a natural law,—namely, the ten-|\ the details than the work last named. The [gatos property of the men. In some cases 
dency of much choice to end in selection of the | design by Mr. J. Nicholls (240, 241), “one of the | classes have been formed for the improvement of 
thing that is worst. The castellated character, | six selected,” is an aisleless church, with timber | those whose education has been neglected. The 
the general ugliness and disproportion of all the roof—not very inviting in the drawing of the resident sergeant has two convenient apartments 
details, the balls on the terrace base; and the exterior. Internally, it is characterized, besides its | allotted to him. 
turrets at the angles of the tower, which it | polychromy, by an arcaded gallery under themain| The arrangement for retiring pensions after 
would be hardly possible to support, surely supply | arch at the end where the pulpit is placed. Mr. long service, provisions for attendance, &c. during 
no reason for the preference given. | A. M. Dunn’s design (242) has more of Continental | sickness, &c. are wisely planned. It would be well 
Before leaving the monuments, we should men- | character, and has a polygonal apse with tall|to contrast, notwithstanding the long hours of 
tion (232) the “ Crimean Memorial to the fallen of | windows, a fiéche, and entrances and steps at the| night duty, the mortality of the single men of 
the 23rd Royal Fusiliers, erected at Carmarthen,” | transepts. Mr. G. Goldie’s design (243) has nave | the police, who live in thoroughly drained and 
by Mr. E. Richardson, an obelisk in form, with and aisles, on a nearly square plan, and a recess | well-contrived houses, with that of the soldiers, 
ornamental details of Gothic character, somewhat for the pulpit, a wide outer porch, and a square! who are not so well cared for in a sanitary point 
plain, but good, and not unsuggestive; but the | tower, at the angle, with lofty windowsand square of view. The married policemen who have 
iron railing, in which the author has introduced | pinnacles, and a lantern stage crowned by a low families are not quite so well situated in respect 
imitations of crossed muskets, seemingly to sup-|spire. The design is, doubtless, according to | of lodgings. 
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COOMBS’S NEW METHOD OF TRUSSING 
WOOD GIRDERS. 

Tue disproportion which exists between the 
powers of various materials to resist the different 
strains to which they may be subject, whether of 
‘tension or compression, is well known. While 
cast-iron, for the sake of example, can resist com- 
“pression with six times the power which it exerts 

inst tension, fir is six times more efficient 
against the latter than against compression. With 
‘the view of compensating for these unequal quali- 
ties possessed by timber, Mr. Coombs, of 17, 
‘Union-street, Borough, has invented a simple 
arrangement, by which advantage is taken of the 
peculiar strengths possessed by iron and wood. 
It consists, as shown in the diagram, of a plate of 
cast-iron having small projecting cross pieces, or 
tugs (marked L), cast on to it, and also a rib run- 
ning longitudinally along the back, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the carriage of long lengths. 
This plate is fixed on the top of a wood beam, 
notches having been previously cut across the beam 
to allow the lugs to drop in, and the plate to lie 
close to the surface: the notches must be cut 
sufficiently wide to allow wedges of hard wood 


their minds are so conversant, and should un- 
hesitatingly pronounce in favour of the adoption 
of that style whenever a new building is under 
contemplation. But it is obvious to remark that 
their very familiarity with, and love of the art, 


and the excellence they have achieved in its prac- | 


tice, are the strongest reasons why their opinions, 
although entitled to great attention and respect, 
should be received with the utmost caution. 

At the present time Medixval architecture 


contrary, is to be nothing but riant, and the gaiety 
of nature.” And then he describes his “little ball 
decked with long saints in lean-arched windows, 
and hung with paper to imitate Dutch tiles ;” and 
again his— “lean windows fattened with rich 
saints in painted glass: and niches full of trophies 
of old coats of mail, and Indian shields made of 
rhinoceros-hides,” &c. And the whole forms “a 
castle” with two-and-thirty windows enriched 
with painted glass. 

It is a)most needless to say, that this was a 
period when Roman architects and architecture 
had declined; and when Gothic architecture, 
either as proposed to be imported from Rome by 
Sir H. Mann, or developed by the skill and taste 
of Horace Walpole, was still very imperfect, and 
taste generally at its lowest ebb. 

But what Hume has said with regard to the 
general course of human affairs is true also with 
regard to matters of taste. “There is an ulti- 
|}mate point, both of depression and exaltation, 
| which, when once reached, things return in a 
contrary direction.” 

Taste at first revived among the few; tra- 





stands very high in public estimation; besides its| vellers with enthusiasm for, and knowledge of 
intrinsic beauty, it has had the advantage of very | art, made elaborate drawings of the remains of 
able expositors, it is almost identified with the | ancient buildings. Rome, Greece, Baalbec, 
movement of a very influential and talented sec- | Palmyra, Spalatro, were transferred to paper ; and 
tion of the church, and it has been illustrate] by | then the public interest in architecture was again 
many very elegant modern buildings. But there| awakened. To Spalatro and Adams we owe 
is a varying taste, a fashion in architecture, as in | Portland-place and the Adelphi, of an impure style, 
almost all other things, that exercise the inventive | but occupying a nearer relation to genuine 
aud imaginative faculties of men; and we must | Roman, than Horace Walpole’s Gothic to the 
| be careful not to mistake the influence of fashion | real Medieval. 

and accidental circumstances for inherent beauty:| Then the exquisite temples of Greece became 

we should rather endeavour to discriminate the | the objects of imitation. onic and Doric porticos 
| principles of art during the prevalence of popular | arose in our streets, and Athenian villas in our 
| favour. jsuburbs. But it was discovered that buildings 
| The public eye becomes dissatisfied and wearied | which are beautiful when constructed of marble, 





(marked W), to be driven in on the outsides of | with the constant reproduction of the same forms | and adorned with painting, gilding, and sculp- 


the lugs, and these must be struck until the girder | and ornaments: objects which were once admired, 
assumes an arched form, or slight camber on the | after a long familiarity are observed with pleasure 
‘underside. The two materials are now brought i ‘i . 
into intimate connection, and will simultaneously | #!most a sense of pain from the different associa- 
resist the forces applied to them. It must be | tions with which they are connected. 

understood, however, that no strength is gained | The omnipotence of fashion with regard to dress 
by cambering the beam, but simply that the cast- | #8 admitted by all. Literature, language, man- 
‘iron performs more effectually the work that | Pers, are not free from itsinfluence. Even religion, 
would otherwise be done by the wood, and a| #t least in its less spiritual part, falls under its 
greater portion of the lower fibres is called upon powerful dominion ; and a mere glance at the 
to resist astrain which their nature eminently fits | history of architecture will show that, whatever 





no longer; in some instances they may produce | 


ture, and seen under a sky that reveals every 
\light and shadow, are by no means so effective 
| when built of brick, stone, or cement; and in a 
| climate shrouded for half the year in a mixture of 
| fog and smoke. Upon this Grecian architecture 
declined; and the modern Italian, being more 
| forcible and varied, was introduced, as seen in our 
club-houses, banks, and other public buildings ; 
| and about the same time, through the labour and 
skill of Britton and Pugin, the beauties of 
| Medizval architecture became known. And now 


them for, namely—tension. 

This invention has the advantage of great sim- 
plicity of application ; and in many instances, such 
as stiffening a weak floor girder, the ease with 
which it can be applied is a great recommenda- 
tion. The inventor also advocates its facility of 
production, a few hours only being sufficient for 
its execution; and this advantage will be appre- 
aiated by those who have had to wait days, or 
even weeks, for the rolling of a plate, through 
the snapping of shafts, breaking of rolls, or other 
causes. 





THE FUTURE ARCHITECTURE OF 
LONDON. 


Srr,—An attempt is being made to invest London 
with a Medieval character. Several distinguished 
architects have endeavoured to inform the world, 
both by their works and by their teaching, that 
the only true architecture worthy of entire accep- 
tance: is that which prevailed during the Middle 
Ages. The wonderful beauty of Gothic architec- 
ture, its combined elegance and grandeur, the 
‘mysterious interest with which it affects the 
imagination, are admitted by all, as well by the 
few who are scientifically conversant with the 
art, as by that more numerous class who acknow- 
ledge the effect without understanding the prin- 
ciples. The study of Gothic architecture is so 
‘fascinating, allowing so much scope to the fancy, 
admitting such a variety both of form and orna- 
ment, that a mind imbued with its principles, and 
directing an artistic pencil, seems to revel in a 
perpetually new creation. The study of Classic 
architecture is, perhaps, not so absorbing to an 
artist; there is less of the picturesque in it, less 
variety, less scope for invention and fancy : its 
patterns are more rigid, its forms more regular. 
After a course of study of Classic architecture, the 
student seems to turn with a sense of almost free- 
dom from its severe regularity, to the more 
varied elegance of her younger sister. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that those who 
have pursued the study of Mediaeval architecture 
for a long period; who have seen many of their 
ideas realized in durable monuments, and who 
have derived both reputation and profit from their 
favourite pursuit, should see no excellence but 
what conforms to those patterns of art with which 


may be its intrinsic merits, and the superiority to| the modern Italian and Medizval_hold a divided 
temporary opinion which it might be supposed to | empire over public opinion. 
possess, the practical adoption of any particular! Thus in the course of three centuries, five or 
style is in some measure dependent on fashion, and | six varieties of styles in architecture have been in 
on particular circumstances of the times; nor is| fashion; but we are not to conclude that they 
that, perhaps, altogether a matter of wonder, if it | were all equally, or for equal periods, objects of 
be true that buildings are a species of clothing, | admiration, or worthy of it; nor because fashion 
invested with fixedness and solidity. | is inconstant that the prevailing style is the best. 
After the revival of learning, the monuments of | Fashion is undoubtedly powerful, and the love of 
| Italy were visited and delineated, and public taste | novelty (wisely ordained to stimulate invention 
became influenced by Italian art. Roman forms} and fancy) must be gratified; but true art has 
and ornamentation were introduced into Medieval | principles which will re-assert and vindicate them- 
buildings, and from this union sprang a style more | selves, when the circumstances of the day have 
picturesque than pure. It pleased for a time, and | passed away and are forgotten. 
upon its occasional revival may afford relief from | The various styles which have prevailed in this 
the satiety of more regular forms ; but it has no | country, have afforded some practical experience ; 
claim to the first rank in art, or to general appli- | for the constituents of beauty in architecture are 
cation. Like the illegitimate offspring of kings, it | so composite, and so much dependent on circum- 
has a royal origin, but is excluded from the throne. | stances—so relative—that without taking into 
But in the course of time purer buildings were | account climate, application, position, association, 
erected, wholly after Roman models; and the|and other incidents, a building which may be 


numerous works of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Vanbrugh, Kent, Sir William Chambers, 
and others, attest the uninterrupted prevalence of 
that style for a long period, aud the excellence it 
had attained; while Gothic architecture was 
neglected, and almost forgotten; its very name 
connected with barbarism, and a term of reproach. 
But fashion was inconstant, or architects un- 
| skilful ; the public taste required variety; and 
| Horace Walpole and Batty Langley revived a 
| kind of bastard Gothic, of the worst possible type, 
| and took credit to themselves for having brought 
| back public attention from the buildings of Italy 
| to the monuments existing in our own land. 
| The utter neglect into which Gothic architec- 
| ture had fallen, and the notions entertained about 
|it in an educated age, by men of the highest 
accomplishments, may be seen in the correspond- 
ence of Walpole with Sir H. Mann. Walpole 
says,—“I thank you a thousand times for think- 
ing of procuring me some Gothic remains from 
Rome, but I believe there is’ no such thing there ; 
indeed, my dear sir, you have no idea what Gothic 





| justly the object of admiration under one class of 
| conditions, may fail to be so, or to the same extent, 
| under another class. 
| In order to simplify this inquiry, architecture 
|may be ranged under the two great divisions of 
| Classic and Medizval. 
| The admirers of Classic architecture think that 
| it is founded upon larger and loftier associations 
| than that of the Middle Ages, as being identified 
both with the outer and inner life of the two 
| greatest nations of antiquity ; with the empire of 
the world under the Roman dominion ; with the 
| Christian religion before the irruption of the bar- 
| barians, and with the power and opulence of the 
| great modern republics of Italy,—a combination 
of circumstances that impart to it a Catholic 
| character,—variety and susceptibility of adapta- 
| tion, with essential unity ; * * * * 
while Medieval architecture, being the growth of 
particular institutions, and limited to a particular 
lera, is therefore not so calculated for general 
adoption ; that, in fact, the opinion of Sir Chris- 
| topher Wren, that it is the congestion of a monkish 


is; you have lived too long amid true taste to/ spirit, has a certain admixture of historic, if not 
understand venerable barbarism. You suppose my | of esthetic truth. ; : 

garden is to be Gothic too. That can’t be! Gothic} On the other hand, the enthusiasts of Medieval 
is merely architecture ; and as one has a satisfac- | art would revive it so as to form a national style, 
tion in imparting the gloomth of abbeys and | and would banish her Classic rival as an alien for 
cathedrals into one’s house, so one’s garden, onthe} ever from our shores. They hope to form this 
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national style by adopting the best period of) art, almost in juxta-position, are concerned, yet 
Pointed architecture, selecting some peculiarities | it seems very questionable whether it will be 
from the more varied buildings of the Continent, | judicious to adopt, systematically, the Gothic 
and imparting a cheerfulness to it by introducing | style of architecture, however modified, in the 





large windows without mullions, and with plate- 
glass in large panes. Now, if it be true, as is 
generally supposed, that Medieval architecture 
owes much of its impressiveness to its dim anti- 
quities,—its subdued but rich religious light,—the 
mysterious awe, with which it affects the imagi- 
nation,—this would be an attempt to unite in the 
same building things incompatible, the “ riant 
and the gaiety,” with “the gloomth,” which 
Horace Walpole kept apart in his house and gar- 


purely secular buildings of London. Here and 
there it may bé proper to employ it under par- 
ticular cirenmstances; but to invest London 
gradually and systematically with a Medieval 
character is what every person of sense and retlec- 
tion, in his sober mood, not led away by enthu- 
siasm for a favourite and delightful pursuit, would 
regret and condemn. 


The Mediewvalists at present do not go so far; 
they only urge that a particular building under 





den; which could scarcely fail to be “ barbarism,” 
without being “ venerable.” 

However, this proposal shows that even the 
total admirers of Gothic architecture would not 
adopt it without considerable qualification for 
mere secular buildings, which is a very important 
feature in the present inquiry. 

It must be admitted that those who would by 
degrees Mediswvalise London, have in the present 
posture of things a great apparent advantage in 
the argument as to experience. 

A magnificent edifice, a palace of official build- | 
ings, “a dreamin stone,” has been built in Gothic | 
architecture, at a cost of more than a million | 
sterling, on one of the worst sites in Europe, on | 
which it has conferred an importance otherwise | 
unattainable. That building, with Westminster 
Hall and Abbey, have impressed a distinct archi- | 
tectural character, as well as historic interest on 
the locality. To such an extent is this presiding 
influence felt that,— 

“ As by the stroke of the enchanter’s wand,” 


Westminster-bridge disappears as a Roman, and is 
to rise as a Gothic structure. 

Although the hand of genius has in a great 
measure triumphed over the difficulties of the 


situation, it is still to be regretted that some 


other site was not chosen than the penultimate 
corner of Westminster,—a mere slice reclaimed 
from the mud and exhalations of the Thames, 


below the common level, and hemmed in by West- | 


minster Hall and Abbey. But it is done: it isa 
great fact, from which much wisdom may be de- 
rived, and we now know what it is to act upon an 
epigrammatic rather than a prudential opinion ; 
one that fills the ear and satisfies the sentiment 
without convineing the judgment. “It is good to 
build upon the old foundation.” 

The Medievalists are further strengthened by 
what has been done close at hand on “ the finest site 
in Europe,”—-Trafalgar-square. There we see the 
converse of the preeeding experiment. Through 
want of means or of genius a building has been 
erected to which the excellence of the site only 


gives a stronger condemnation ; and, such is the 
contagion of bad example, that every thing that 
has since been added has either been in worse taste, | 
or, if good in itself, utterly incongruous with the 


main feature, and, indeed, with all around it. 


Let any one walk up Whitehall northward, and 
see (if he can see) the National Gallery behind the 


base of the Nelson monument, and he will at once | 
perceive the column commemorative of our greatest | 


naval hero expand into colossal proportions, while 
those in the portico of the National Gallery dwindle 
into posts, and the entire building look like a 
gigantic baby-house. Perhaps the architect was 
more unfortunate than censurable. The ministry 
of the day gave him a problem beyond the power 
of plastic art to solve,—given 50,000/. and a few 
old columns from Carlton-house, and “the finest 
site in Eurcpe,” to build a national gallery. A 
gallery was erected, but the measure and the 
means precluded its being national. 


Thus, on the one hand, the Mediwvalists may | 
point to the triumph of Gothic architecture over | 


all the difficulties of site and position at West- 
minster, and with the other to the lamentable 
failure of Classic art in Trafalgar-square, notwith- 
standing every local advantage; and they may 
further show the gigantic fragment, the banquet- 
ing-house at Whitehall, in unison with nothing 


around it, looking down obliquely on the little | 


*round-house” opposite; the pitted elevation of the 
unimposing Horse Guards; the new-fronted Trea- 
sury, which, though an elegant building, betrays 
some paternal defects ; and may say with apparent 
reason,—Can you forbear to continue what Sir 
C. Barry has so magnificently begun? You see 
at Westminster a specimen of what London may 
one day be under our guidance,—a city which 
shall be the realization of “a dream im stone.” 
Notwithstanding that the Mediavalists have 
every advantage in point of argument, so far as 


the triumph of Gothic and the failure of Roman | 


contemplation, to be seen in connection with the 
marvels of Westminster, shall be of the same 
| style; which seems a very reasonable request ; 
but when another such “dream in stone” has 
been realized (and without doubt it would be a 
| very fair vision, though, like dreams, not remark- 
able for consistency), the argument for further 
| progress would be greatly strengthened. 


| The architects who raised the beautiful refi- 
| gious buildings of the Middle Ages endeavoured to 


realize in stone one master idea; and they were 
wonderfully successful ;—as Christian temples of 
worship, for the use of the Romish ceremonial, 
they cannot be surpassed in their adaptation, 
their effect, or their elegance. 


It is reasonable, therefore, that they should be 
models, especially for ecclesiastical structures ; 
and accordingly many beautiful churches have 
| been built in imitation of them, and the associa- 
| tion seems complete; but even there, in her own 
| particular domain, Medizval architecture is defec- 
| tive,—not in the art, but in the form and adapta- 
tion. The cathedrals and churches of the Middle 
| Ages were built in the form of a long parallelo- 
| gram, with chancel, nave, and aisles, divided by 
| pillars, for processions and pageants. Modern 
Protestant churches are required for a stationary 
congregation, to see and hear a minister in one or 
two fixed positions, for which the Medieval form 
is most inconvenient ; if, therefore, we wish to 
retain the ancient form of association, we must 
‘submit to inconvenience in hearing and seeing; 

but if hearing and seeing are the most important, 
| we must dispense with the long-drawn aisles, upon 
| which so much beauty depends. It is not so with 
Classic architecture; almost any form, from a 
square to a double square, may be employed, 


without violation of the “ saered unities.” 


| What is the fundamental position of the 
Medizvalists with respect te their proposal to 
invest London with a Medisval character? They 
set out with saying that they have observed that 
| scarcely any modern building in the Classie style 
‘has given great satisfaction, or obtained perma- 
| nent admiration; and therefore they think that a 
| different style, one in which buildings have given 
| great satisfaction, should be substituted. 
| Now, buildings depend upon many circum- 
| stances besides style; as the height and extent, 
| the application, the site, the means at the disposal 
of the architect; and last, not least, the talent of 
the designer. 

It sometimes happens, in the contrariety of 
human affairs, that an extensive building may be 
required, and unstinted funds provided, when the 
talent of the architect employed does not rise 
above medioerity ; at other times an architect of 
transcendant ability may languish for want of a 
suitable ficld for the display of his abilities. But 
it has happened in our day that the three con- 
stituents mentioned have met together, and, as 
circumstances determined, produced a Medieval 
building of unparalleled extent and splendour, of 
which, as we do not build in marble, we may say, 
without flattery, “‘ Materiam superabat opus.” 

But is that any condemnation of Roman archi- 

tecture? Who can pretend to say that if it had 
been determined by the Legislature that the 
| Houses of Parliament should be built after a 
| Roman or Grecian model, instead of a Medieval, 
| that they would have been less admirable than the 
| present ? 
Therefore, from the success of any particular 
| building in one style, no inference can fuirly be 
| drawn as to its superiority to other styles, without 
a full consideration of all the circumstances essen- 
tial and accidental. 


Some of our Italian club-houses are very hand- 
}some; but importance and extent are wanting 
| to fill the mind and impress the imagination, as 
the Palace of Westminster does; and the absence 
|of those elements of success and grandeur are a 
condemnation neither of the style nor the archi- 
| tects. 


i 
| 





to Roman buildings in London of modern erec- 
tion ; if any ancient Classic buildings, or buildings 
on that model erected since the revival of learning, 
can be adduced (and unless the almost universal 
assent of the educated and enlightened is worth- 
less, they can be adduced), which shall satisfy the 
understanding and taste as fully as any Medieval 
building, the vaunted superiority of the latter 
must be set aside. 

There is another consideration which ought to 
have great weight in respect of the choice of style, 
and that is the power of association. We asso- 
ciate the Gothic style principally with religious 
buildings, cathedrals, churches, monasteries, and 
to some extent with municipal and castellated build- 
ings, all built within a certain peculiar, exceptional 
period of the world’s history ; and the growth of a 
remarkable state of society, manners, and institu- 
tions. It has long departed, and unless Europe has 
to pass through another night of barbarism and 
darkness, it can never return. When, therefore, 
the Medieval style is applied to some building 
erected for a purpose which awakens no recollec- 
tions of that period of society, injustice is done to 
the style, because one powerful element in its 
beauty is not there. If such is the case with re- 
gard to one building, how injurious must be the 
effect in a whole city; and particularly in such a 
city as London, the modern Babylon, the com- 
mercial metropolis of the world. 

London, with its fungous growth, its enormous, 
various, and yet umpicturesque population,—its 
incessant activity,—its manufactures and shipping, 
—its parks and squares,—its distriets of fashion 
and of business,—its air of security and freedom, 
—what has it in common with our ideas of a 
Medizeval city ? 

It is so little like one, that with the exception 
of some half-dozen buildings, it might have been 
built and inhabited within a century. 

If it is judicious te invest a great city with a Me- 
dizval character, how is it, it may be asked, that 
Paris presents so different an appearance? France 
has passed h the same feudal condition as 
England ; indeed, those institutions were exhibited 
on the Continent more vividly than in this country ; 
she has Medieval buildings of the same periods, 
and as beautiful as those of England; and the 
Romish religion still prevails there, while we have 
long disclaimed its authority ; in addition towhich 
there exists to the present day a more Medieval 
character, about the ancient quarters of Paris, in 
their lofty high-roofed houses and narrow streets, 
than in the old parts of London (if, indeed, Lon- 
don can now be said_to retain any antiquity) ; and 
yet all the main improvements im Paris, which 
form a new wonder of the world, are Classic, or 
based on Classic forms. Do we pretend to more 
taste than the people of France? 

There are many cities on the Continent whose 
names alone awaken a sort of Mediwval echo. 
Oxford and Cambridge, too, are Medieval, not 
merely from their buildings, but from their his- 
toric associations, the nature of the studies, the 





academic dress, the air of seclusion, “the cloisters 
| pale,”—the absence of busy and progressive life. 
But London requires a style of architecture, if 
/any one is to prevail, of a character as cosmo- 
_politan as possible,—one that shall speak to the 
judgment and imagination, rather than to the 
| imagination alone in its most sombre moods. 
| The Classic style has that character. It origi- 


nated with, or at least was adopted by, a people, 
_who had no narrow or sectarian views ; or con- 
|ventional types and symbols essential to its 
|development. As they annexed province after 
| province, so they imposed Roman laws and civi- 
lization, and erected Roman buildings. The world 
| is full of their remains—they are confined to no 
'country or period—they are almost as much con- 
nected with Christian as with Pagan life; and 
/modern times have seen a new creation of them 
whose association is the triumph of letters over 
barbarism. 

Supposing, therefore, for the sake of argument, 
that the two styles were of equal beauty; con- 
fessedly our association with the oue would be 
that of enlightenment and progress, as exhibited 
at two different periods of the world, and ona 
seale of unparalleled grandeur: with the other of 
superstition and barbarism, confined to a particu- 
lar epoch, and to poor and scanty populations, 


The associations arg as distinct as day and 








night ; and in the nineteenth century, when super- 
stition and fallacies of every kind are disappearing 
before the illumination of the progressive mind— 
when education seems the great panacea,—our 
teaching even by material things, our “ sermons in 
stones,” should be associated with light rather than 





But it is not necessary to confine our comparison 





darkness. Cc. 
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CONSTRICTED STREETS OF THE CITY. 


AMENDMENT of the causeways of London, en- 
largement of the straits and narrows, or the 
establishment of routes entirely new, would 
appear to be now almost a hopeless matter. All 
the proprietors of houses and all the authorities 
seem to regard the growing constipation of traffic 
as a thing of indifference : no board, no corpora- 
tion is disposed to concede anything to facilitate 
the free intercourse of commerce, although dead- 
locks and stoppages are frequent in our streets; 
and the retardation of business may be fairly 
computed at two full hours out of the twelve 
allotted to labour. 


health, convenience, and architectural character of that as the average made about 5,000/. necessary 
the metropolis. Viewing, however, the difficulty | for the building of the church on the plans of the 
of enlarging any of the great leading thorough- | diocesan architects, Messrs. Prichard and Seddon 
fares, or, indeed, any of the busy commercial | should be requested so to modify their plans as to 
streets, it is obvious that no very great improve- | reduce the cost to about 2,000/. and the architects 
ment can be effected in any other way than by | were instructed accordingly ; the parties tendering 
striking out direct thoroughfares in other quarters, to be supplied with the modified specifications, Kc. 
in order to avoid the ancient narrow winding ways | with a view to sending in new tenders. 

which are now for the most part renewed, with} Bettws.—The little church of Bettws, near 
palaces of trade so costly that the national ex- Newport, in Wales, is about to be restored by 
chequer could not purchase them. The line re-| Mr. P. Bolt, builder, from the architectural deco- 
commended long since by the Builder,commencing| rations of Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, of 
at Leicester-square, cutting through Clare-market, | Llandaff. 

continuing by Carey-street, across Chancery-lane,| Saltaire——The new church erected at Saltaire 





by the Record Office, across Farringdon-street (by 
a viaduct), and out at the statue of Sir R. Peel, 
would be a most direct, level, and obvious route; 
| but there are no wide-street commissioners to pur- 
| chase the plot at the corner of Chancery-lane, nor 
to seize wpon any opportune occasion to forward 


It would be a curious calculation, and not at all | 
beyond the skill of a statist, to determine the 
money-value lost by these frequently-recurring 
stagnations and delays, which are occasioned by 
the ever-increasing crowds and by the still accu- 


mulating amount of iantenilize in frenstte to | such gi or to prevent the len of pubis 
and from all quarters of the metropolis: 1,000/.|, . " 
i 2. 0001 Samael : 2 buildimgs or of great private structures on the 
per hour, or 2, . per day, would be but a small | versie ted 
estimate; yet this would amount to an annual | “There 3 Se t t which 
loss of 600,0007. If viewed in this light, some| ; 46 be teeured foc the Lenonsine mualtitad 
set-off might be scored against the expense to be | st for a oP apeicaten. — = 
incurred for the purchase of premises which | that is fees an — iP —ae watts 
obtrude upon the highways: the question be- | bank of the Ti The I slong Com . 
comes then a metropolitan if not a national one ; ao peg F aol ott thie de ld be pr scond 
and, like the toll-bridges, which impede progress +t er aol ly f ro well f } a 
still more, ought to devolve upon the Parliament is iniiapenaatia, omy Str She pene, bet =a 
and the resources of the kingdom at large | the health of am overcrowded city. Whether this 
rete... da |esplamade be continued from Westminster to 
The worst aspect of all these evils is, that there | London-bridge, or only from Whitehall to Black- 
exists no body nor party that has the inclination | friars, it must be carried out. 
or the power to apply a remedy to evils which are; | have seen a plan, by Mr. H. H. Bird, for an | 
every year becoming more serious and alarming. | open causeway, with a railway, in communication 
The municipal body lately evinced a disposition to| with the Pimlico terminus, which proposes to 
open some of the most constricted of the busy | carry an esplanade, 100 feet wide, from Whitehall | 
streets. Newgate-street is, by slow degrees, | to Blackfriars-bridge : by this the embankment | 
being widened six feet! The angular strip at the | of the river, the formation of twelve acres of tidal | 
turn of Cannon-street was held in suspense for docks, and the reserve of eighteen acres gained | 
some years, inducing a hope that another block | from low-water mark, are contemplated; and of | 
would not be erected close under the lee of the | this the cost is estimated at only 700,0002. A| 





has been This is the last of the many 
costly works carried into execution by Mr. Salt 
for benefit of his workpeople. The chureh is 
situated between the railway and the canal, and 
in front of the offices at Saltaire, and forms a very 
conspicuous object in the picturesque valley of the 
Aire. Like all the buildings at Saltaire, it is in 
the Italian style. The entrance consists of a 
peripteral temple of Corinthian columns, raised 
above the ground by a continued circle of six 
steps. The cellar forms the vestibule to thie 
church. Above this is a pedestal broken by eight 
boldly-carved trusses, which is crowned by a 
cireular story, decorated with eight 


columns, and terminating in a cupola. The spaces 


| between the latter columns are filled with cast- 


ings, to be bronzed and parcel gilt. The church 
is surrounded by pilasters, amd crowned with an 
entablature im the same enriched character as the 
entrance portico. The whole exterior of the edifice 
is executed in masonry by Messrs. Moulson. 
The interior is a parallelogram, 95 feet by 45 feet 
in width, covered by a ceiling — much 
of a semicircle as the laws of acoustics will permit. 
A continuous base runs round the building, sup- 
porting at intervals Corinthian columns exeeated 
in verde antique scagliola, polished, with white 
Parian capitals and bases. The seagliola has been 
executed by Mr. Dolan, of Manchester. The 
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Cathedral; but that expectation has been dis- 
appointed, or at all events is threatened. 


nucleus or aorta, where the great arterial 
ducts concentrate, receiving and pouring back 
an ever-pulsating torrent of living beings. The 
ample reserve of space around the cathedral 
is fenced in with an iron fortification ; stopping 
all intercourse on one side in totality, and leaving, 


side, only room for two teams to pass! The 
profitless inclosure is hideous from the deformity 


of bristlingtombs ; many whereof are unapproach- | 


able, but if seen, are undistinguishable as to the 
legends, many of which were once palpable, but 
now obliterated. There is an end to mortuary 
fees there; for sepulture has been long inter- 
dicted. Could not the mortal remains be col- 
lected together and enshrined in one or more 
mausolea, erected closer to the cathedral? Might 
not the space be appropriated to the uses of the 
living, without involving, as in many cases of 
urban cemeteries, the desecration of the dead ? 
The only argument that could be adduced 
for the perpetuation of the inclosure with its 
its rude iron fence, might be that it added a grace 
to the architectural effect of our great chef 
@euvre; but this is not so: a uniformly de- 
signed terrace and balustrade, surrounding the 
pile, or even a graduated plateau, would look 
much better; whilst it added dignity to the 
structure, and dedicated to industry and trade 
that aceldama which now yields neither credit 
nor profit to our ecclesiastics. 

There was one other site, open for several years, 
which it was hoped the City authorities would 
turn to account in the relief of stagnated com- 
merce—the plot at the angle of Paternoster-row— 
but that hope is, alas! frustrated. 600/.a year 
was too great a temptation; and St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, the Post-office, and the Cathedral, must all 
be screened. 

Within the City the only street improvement 
lately made was the widening of Chancery-lane 
by about 6 feet only ; and the present occasion of 
the demolition of two very ancient houses in 
Fleet-street, next to St. Dunstan’s Church, would 
lead us to expect that the corporation would with- 
draw the frontage of the new houses, at least in 
the line of the church. Wehave more confidence 
in the modernization of the old quarters without 
the walls, and therefore beyond civic jurisdiction ; 
and therefore we regard the project of erecting 
the Law Courts in one great series of buildings, 


from the Temple Bar (the city wall line) north, to 
traverse to Clare-market—as one of the wisest and 


j 


at several points of the carriage-way on the other | 


more direct access from west to east would be} spaces between the columns are occupied by win- 


acquired hereby: the impurities of the Thames | dows filled with tinted glass. The seats, arranged 
St. Paul’s churchyard may be said to be the | 


would be rendered less noxious ; and a new view of | in two masses, preserving a central avenue, are of 
London, from an elevated and agreeable prome- | polished wainscot, carved. The joiners’ work and 
nade (open to private vehicles and traffic, but not | oak carving were entrusted to Mr. John Ives, of 
to omnibuses) might induce many thousands to| Shipley. The whole has been designed and exe- 
frequent this line daily, thereby relieving the | cuted under the superintendence of Messrs, Lock- 
Strand and Fleet-street. One great recommenda- | wood and Mawson, of Bradford, architects. 

tion of this plan is, that it proposes to open access| Widnes (Lancashire). — A new Parsonage 
to the rival esplanade from all the streets along | House for St. Mary’s Chureh, Widnes, is now in 
the Strand and Fleet-street which now terminate | course of erection, from the designs of Mr. Barry, 
at the river bank. |of Liverpool. The tender of Mr. Rigby, Runcorn, 

It is hard to conjecture what plan may be | for 900i. has been accepted. 

adopted hereafter for the enlargement of com-| Blackburn.—The foundation-stone of a new 
meree ; whether the sabterranean or the viaduct | chapel has been laid at Mill-hill, a part of the 
(elevated) railroads may be carried out, or whether | township of Livesey, which adjoins the densely- 
the next generation may be compelled to shoulder | populated borough of Blackburn. The designs 
each other im turbulent floods, now stagnating and working plans were entrusted to Messrs. 
and anon bursting forth in rapids; but it is clear| Hibbert and Rainford, of Preston, architects. 
that some change must take place in the bridge- | The interior dimensions of the chapel are 72 feet 
communication between the Middlesex and Surrey | by 50 feet. In all, accommodation is provided 
populations : it is ridiculous to contemplate that | for 920 persons. The form of the chapel ceiling 


the comparatively paltry sums of 200,000/. for 
Southwark-bridge or 300,000/. for Waterloo should 
act as a clog and fetters upon great interests 
which represent millions every year. The question 
is more than metropolitan—it is national, and, 
when our colonies are taken into account, becomes 
semi-universal, 

In Paris we have an example of what great 
things can be done in a short time, simply because 
there is a power and a will to accomplish. Neither 
the genius to execute nor the means to carry out 
great designs are confined within the atmosphere 
of imperial governments. Let us hope that a 
free and constitutional kingdom is not debarred 
by its inherent liberties from attaining the perfec- 
tion and grandeur of an improved and embellished | 
metropolis. QuonDaM. | 

CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Worcester—A sum of 6007. or thereabouts | 
having been subscribed towards filling the east 
window of Worcester Cathedral with stained glass, 
it has beem resolved to advertise in the Zimes, 
Builder, &e. for the best designs. A lithographed 
tracing of the window is to be prepared for the 
use of competing artists. The whole cost has 

‘been estimated at 10502. It is proposed, aceord- 
ing to the lecal Herald, first of all to fill im the 
upper part of the window ; and this, it is thought, 
will induce the public to subscribe all the more 





| readily. 
to extend from Carey-street to the Strand, and | 


Maindee.—Tenders, says the Newport corre- 
spondent of the Hereford Times, for the erection 


| of the new church at Maindee, were opened by the 


most utilitarian that could be devised for the | building committee, when the chairman suggested 


| will be elliptical, a form which, it was considered, 


has not only acoustic recommendations, but in- 
creases the loftiness of the interior. The entrance 
front comprises a portico and vestibules, above 
which rise a clock-tower and spire, to the 
height of 135 feet. The architectural style of the 
edifice is Classical, freely treated in accordance 
with the necessities of the material, which con- 
sists almost altogether of bricks, moulded into 
bases, string-courses, capitals, cornices, and panels, 
as required. The mouldings are to be chiefly in 
white bricks; the panel-work and plain faces in 


red brick. The whole of the bricks will be pro- 


vided from the works of Mr. Joseph Eccles. 
Effect will be given to the exterior by the use of 
figured encaustic tiles in panels. The whole of 
the interior woodwork for the pews, pulpit, gal- 
lery front, &e. will be in pitch-pine, stained and 
varnished. The windows will be glazed in 


‘figured enamelled sheet glass. The contractors 


are, for the excavators’ and bricklayers’ work, 
Messrs. Marsden and Charnley; masons’ work, 
Mr. John Isherwood (Wheelton); slaters’ work, 
Mr. Henry Fletcher ; joiners’ work, Mr. Aspden ; 
plasterers’ work, Mr. William Cook; plumbers’, 
glaziers’, and stainers’ work, Mesars. Park and 
Co. of Preston. The edifice is estimated to cost 


3,2002. 


Londonderry.—The fand for the restoration of 
Londonderry Cathedral appears to be accumu- 
lating to a satisfactory amount. The designs for 
the restoration have been furnished by Mr. Joseph 
Welland, the architect of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and they include the entire restoration 
of the interior of the edifice to its primitive archi- 
tectural character. 
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"FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 


Tue proposition made by the towr of Carlsruhe 
| (Grand Duchy of Baden) to construet a railway 
‘towards the Rhine (at Kinelingen) has been 
‘adopted by the Government. 

The works of the construction of the branch 
line (of the Western Railway of France) from 
Lison to St. Lo advance with rapidity. It is ex- 
pected that locomotives will be able to run over 
the line, for the purpose of ballasting, in six 
weeks’ time from this. In the Calvados, the 
' bridge over the river Elle, at Lison, is just com- 
pleted. 

The contractor for the construction of the line 
from Rome to Civita Vecchia has engaged himself 
to finish it by the 1st of April. Shortly locomo- 
tives will be able to run over the line from one 
end to the other without interruption. The other 
portion, from Rome to the Adriatic, and to the 
river Po, is in a very forward state. Mr. Brian, 
who constructs the line from Ancona to the Po, is 
the contractor on the Ancona and Bologna line 
for the permanent way and ballasting. 

The works on the Madrid and Jadraque Rail- 
way, on the line to Saragossa, advance satisfac- 

torily. Their ironwork for bridges, &c. has just 
been let in contract. 

The inauguration of the section cf the Seville 
and Cordova Railway, as far as Lora del Rio, took 
| place, to the delight of the whole population, on 
the Sth of March. The first train held 759 pas- 
‘sengers. On the following days the crowds were 

| still overwhelming. 

The Northern Spanish Railway continues to 
advance rapidly. In the beginning of April the 

| earthworks are to be terminated between Valla- 

| dolid and Arévalo. The structures, also, are very 

| forward; the Médina and Duero bridges are 
| finished. Those of Arévalo, Gomeznano, Valde- 
' stillas, and Viana, are nearly keyed in. The com- 
pany is already making preparations for the work- 
ing of the line—forming staff, &, 


| 





(ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


In connection with the plan and views, of Mr 
| Gye’s elegant new theatre, which we have already 
| published, and the detailed particulars given at 
various times, the accompanying longitudinal sec- 
tion of the building will serve to make its whole 
| arrangement clear. 
| The ceiling is extremely light, and is con- 
i structed of wood of small scantlings, hung down 

from the main iron girders by light wrought-iron 
tie-rods. There are twenty-four apertures in the 
ceiling, forming part of the decoration, through 
which, by means of ropes, a scaffold can be pulled 
up from the pit, whenever it is required for pur- 
poses of restoration or cleaning. The chandelier 
is hung to two cast-iron beams, well secured to 
the main girders, The chains pass over a double- 
| purehase crab, by means of which the chandelier 
| is raised or lowered at pleasure. 
| The pit is supported upon strong cast-iron 
| pillars, and is so constructed that it can at any 
| time be raised level with the stage, or lowered 
| some feet below it. To allow of this, the upper 
| part of the cast-iron columns is made of the form 
| of a tuning-fork, a shape which permits of the 
|main trussed wooden girders of the pit being 
|lowered into the heads of the columns. The 
boxes are supported by wrought-iron cantilevers, 
| resting on the cast-iron columns shown in the 
, section, and well secured to the wall. This 
| arrangement renders the boxes quite independent 
| of front support, and permits of the entire removal 
| of all back and side partitions whenever required. 
| The two centre boxes, marked A on the plan we 
| published (p. 236), are so contrived as to form part 
|of a state box, of twice the usual height, when 
| required. The angular spaces on the plan near 
ithe saloon or crush room are ventilating flues 
| from the several corridors, and (as well as the flue 
over the saloon ceiling) communicate with a high 
shaft over the triangular box staircase. The 
| painting-room over the back of the stage is 90 feet 
| by 30 feet, and has wall space for the longest 
cloths, which are hung on pullies, and can be 
lowered into the basement, thereby giving the 
| painter access to every part of the scene without 
leaving the floor of his room. The space under 
the pit, entrance-hall, and portico, is used for 
store-rooms, chorus and supernumeraries’ dressing- 
rooms, and other apartments for the many purposes 
connected with the working of the establishment. 

Madlle. Lotti de la Santa, who is singing as 
prima donna, is a charming artist; and, as it 
seems to us, was scarcely so well treated by the 
critics at starting as she deserves. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT-GARDEN: LONGITUDINAL SECTION.——Mr. E. M. Barry, Arcurrect. 





REFERENCES. 
A. Ventilating shaft. B. Bridges over stage from side to side. ©. Ventilation for boxes. D. Doors for the entry of scenery 
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ANOTHER EXPERIMENT ON STONE 
STAIRS. 

Tre directors of the Polytechnic Institution 
have allowed me to try what weight the steps will 
bear, which still remain on the other side of the 
well-hole, and which correspond precisely with 
those that fell on the 3rd of Jannary last, if loaded 
uniformly over their entire surface, so as to 
imitate the effect of a dense crowd passing up and 
down, or confined for a time on the staircase. To 
insure safety to the workmen and others engaged 
in the process, the underside of the steps was 
shored up with timber to within about half an 
inch of touching the steps, just sufficient to let 
them break with the load, and not fall far enough 
to be dangerous. The weights were then put on, 
half a hundred-weight at a time, until twenty- 
eight half-hundred-weights were on one stone. 
Having no more weights at hand, the whole was 
left, thus loaded until the following day, when, 
before removing the weights, two men were 
placed upon the step, thereby showing that each 
step would bear loading with nearly 17 cwt. 
during a whole day without breaking or showing 
the slighest tendency to deflection. Similar ex- 
periments were repeated three times on different 
steps, without any variation in the result. There 
were present several of the directors, lecturers, 
architects, engineers, and other persons interested 
in the subject. 


Many architects and others have remarked, that 
weighting the stairs steadily will bear no com- 
parison with the effect of a vast crowd of people, 
running or jumping boisterously up and down the 
staircase. No one will deny that there is a differ- 
ence, yet the variation is of much less importance 
than at first appears to the imagination. The same 
weight of different substances may vary materially 
in bulk, density, and specific gravity, and may 
produce very different results when put in motion, 
and then suddenly interrupted or stopped. A 
bag of feathers, weighing 50 lbs. might be laid 
steadily on a staircase, or thrown from a given 
height upon it, without doing any damage; 
whereas if a globular iron shot, of the same 
weight, were dropped from the same height as 
the feathers, it might very probably break at 
least one step, or perhaps damage several. These 
are extreme cases ; but however violent or tumul- 
tuous the action of human beings may be, there 
is always a vast amount of elasticity in their 
movements. When we alight after jumping, the 
first part of our entire frame that is arrested by 
the ground is our feet: the legs will next be at 
rest, then the body, and the head and arms will 
be the last in motion. A certain time elapses 
after the first interruption before the whole is at 


rest, owing to the beautifully elastic nature} st. 


of the complete animal fabric. This spring, 
or vibratory power, is im a great measure 
dependant on the will of the individual; for 
if we descend or step down but a few inches 
unexpectedly, as sometimes happens in a dark 
or gloomy place, a violent concussion is felt 
throughout the entire system, even to the 
crown of the head. Taking these cireumstances 
into consideration, I am disposed to think that 
there is not so wide a difference in effect between 
a dead weight steadily placed on the steps, and a 
living crowd moving up and down in a disorderly 
manner. If a regiment of soldiers were to come 
down the stairs, marching with military precision, 
the case would be very different, and danger might 
be apprehended. 


Having listened attentively to the observations 
of men possessing the highest attainments in 
scientific construction, and witnessed experiments 
undertaken for the express purpose of trying the 
strength of stone steps, similar to those of the 
staircase at the Polytechnic, I have good reason 
to consider that, notwithstanding the steps were 
weakened considerably by letting in the irons, the 
experiments have proved that, after the trellises 
had been inserted, the steps were much stronger 
than requisite to bear any load that was ever 
likely to be put upon them; consequently, for all 
ordinary stone staircases, not exceeding 5 or 6 feet 
wide, there appears no reasonable cause whatever 
to deviate from the method heretofore successfully 
practised during probably 200 years. To prop up 
the ends of the steps of common staircases betrays 
weakness somewhere, which is not borne out by 
argument or experiment. C. H. Smrru. 








Wetsurn.—The foundation-stone of a new 
chureh, to be built by the Earl of Carlisle, at 
Welburn, near Castle Howard, has been laid by 
that nobleman. The architects are Messrs.. Mal- 
linson and Healey, of Bradford. 


REPORT ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE RETURNS OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 
Tue Superintending Architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Marrable, has issued his third 
annual report on the returns made by district surveyors. We print the following :— 

List of Gross Totals of Fees received by the Surveyors of the several Districts, arranged 
according to value. 
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UTILIZATION OF WASTE SUBSTANCES. | Waste bread and such similar substanees, it ap- 
Tue paper read at the meeting of the Society, peared, were used very largely in Paris for making 
| tooth-powder, &. The care taken in collecting 


of Arts a few weeks ago, “On the Utilization of . . 

Waste Substances,” [ Mr. P. L. Simmonds, was| ncn at esata rr a well 
. . ; itn |asam > waste 

pbb. lenny and exhaustive one, and | dn-qictn, by which = comldl gfe 

: , ai - 3. , . | effected. 

After stating that, in his opinion, the subject, in| y . . a tans 
its collective form, had not received that attention | Pow pattem ale cadmas ht Ayn 
which its importance deserved, the author said pared ae 7 witeetion baataft ap dng — Aca 
that he would group the various waste substances | amonget a host of other instances. 


of which he was about to speak under the three : 
general divisions of animal, vegetable, and mineral. Glue-makers’ refuse has long been employed as 


; ici i | a fertilizer in the vicinity of tan and glue works, 
After noticing a large number of animal sub-| 4 fertilizer in , xe WOF 
stances ae utilized in some way or other, | and with good success when applied to a _ 
he passed to the consideration of the important of crop, as from its putridity it acts rapidly. 1 
subject of finding a substitute for guano, remark- | }8 worth about 36s. per ton. yi 
ing that fish, the source of guano, naturally sug- | Cow-hair, from the tanneries, is used for mortar 








gested itself. The waste material trade of London and for making felt; but, in some parts of the 


in London and other large towns, in worn-out gar- 
ments and rags, was brought under consideration, 
which led to the discussion of the infinite variety 


of matter used in the manufacture of paper,—a | 


subject which he treated at some length. Passing 
to vegetable ‘substances, the employment of the 


refuse of cotton formed a prominent feature. | refuse goes to the farmer for manure, or to the 





ntinent, they make ropes and carpets of it, and 
stuff a — chair pr with it instead of 
with horse-hair. : 
| The waste shavings in whalebone cutting are 
‘employed as a stuffing material by upholsterers, 
‘and for filling fire-grates in summer ; and all the 
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prussiate maker, to be used with other animal 
substances, woollen waste, rags, hoofs, and horns, 
button-makers’ refuse, bone drillings and filings, 
to form these beautiful salts. 

Under the various names of glue pieces, sizing, 
spetches, and scrows, the offal or parings of skins 
and hides, and the pelt from furriers, the hoofs 
and ears of horses, cattle, and sheep, are used by 
the glue-makers. Old leather scraps are even con- 
verted into glue. Gelatine is a purer kind of glue, 
also obtained from waste materials, such as the 
raspings and trimmings of ivory, the bones, car- 
tilage, and tendons of animals. The clippings of 
parchment, vellum, gloves, leather, and other 
kinds of skin and membranes yield size. The 
French buy up largely our written parchments, 
and after removing the writing, return them to 
us in the shape of kid gloves. The shavings of 
seal and other skins are used for filling tennis and 
cricket balls. 

We have long paid a tax on dogs in this country, 
but in Paris the imposition is new, and it led to an 
immense destruction of these quadrupeds in the 
Seine. A number of persons forthwith engaged 
in the occupation of getting out the dead bodies, 
and boiling them down to extract the fat, which 
is employed in the preparation of kid gloves, and 
especially straw-coloured ones, being sold at the 
rate of 2} francs per kilogramme. 

The very pretty and durable ornaments now 
made from fish-scales, by Mr. S. Mahood, are a 
new and attractive application of a waste sub- 
stance: fish-scale tiaras, brooches, bracelets, &c. 
are well known, and to be met with in the 
galleries of the Crystal Palace, the bazaars, and 
other places. Fishes’ eyes are also utilized by the 
manufacturer of shell flowers for making the un- 
developed buds. 

In a recent number of an Australian paper we 
find the following paragraph. Whether it be in 
joke or earnest we cannot say, but if the discovery 
be a fact, we should, by all means, recommend the 
cdllection of the raw material in this great me- 





tropolis :— 

“A late arrival in Melbourne is engaged in 
rather a novel occupation, being no other than | 
extracting a dye from those nocturnal depredators | 
unfortunately remarkably prevalent in this | 
colony—bugs! We have seen the dye, which 
very much resembles that which is extracted from | 
the cochineal insect.” 

Mr. F. B. Houghton has recently patented | 
a process for making paper from any description | 
of woody fibre, which is especially applicable to 
the manufacture of paper from flax-straw, or flax | 
refuse. | 

Waste paper clippings and cuttings are bought | 
up at from 1s. 6d. to 7s. 6d, per cwt. for common, | 
up to 21s. per cwt. for the best clean white, such | 
as the trimmings of bookbinders, envelope- | 
makers’ cuttings, the shredding from the plough- | 
knife in cutting post and foolscap, &c. The best | 
is worked up again for white paper, and the more | 
common and coloured kinds for packing-paper | 
and paper-hangings. 

The waste made by the sawyer or turner, 
wood-dust of various kinds, has several uses. | 
Mahogany dust is employed for smoking fish ; | 
box-dust for cleaning jewellery, being sold at 6d. | 
per quart. 

The shavings or refuse in making cedar pencils 
from the wood of the Virginia or American cedar, 
are used up to make the otto of cedar wood, a 
hundred weight of shavings producing abont 
twenty-eight ounces of the otto of cedar. Sandal- | 
wood-dust is used to fill scent sachets. 

Saw-dust is extensively used for sprinkling the | 
floors of public-rooms, butchers’ shops, in wine- 
cellars for packing bottles, for stuffing dolls, and | 
by many manufacturers; as by the needle-maker, | 
and the nail and screw-maker. It is also in large | 
demand in America for packing ice for shipment. | 

A large quantity of tobacco is destroyed from | 
time to time in the customs kiln, termed the | 


the beautiful colouring matters called orchil and 
cudbear. Many hundreds of thousands of gallons 
of ammoniacal liquor are used in the preparation 
of ammoniacal alum. To obtain this and other 
refuse products of coal, aluminous shale comes 
largely into use, and shale oil is applied as 
manure. 

Coal-tar (of which about 300,000 tons are made 
yearly) furnishes a chief ingredient of printers’ 
ink, in the shape of lamp black: it is also made 
into asphalt for pavements, and, mixed with red- 
hot clay, forms a charcoal that acts as a powerful 
disinfectant: with coal-dust it forms, by pressure, 
an excellent and compact artificial fuel. 


Carbolic acid possesses extraordinary antiseptic | 


properties, and carbo-azotic acid gives magnificent 
straw-coloured yellow dyes on silk and woollen 
fabrics. 

Crude naphtha, used for burning, benzine or 
benzole for removing grease spots, paraffine oil, 
extensively employed as a lubricator in the cotton 
mills, &c. are other commercial products, formerly 
waste or unapplied. 

Breeze, the small dust coal of the mines, and 
screening from house coals, is pressed into cakes 
of artificial fuel. The ashes and small cinders 
sifted from the ash-pits and dust-holes are used 
for making bricks. 

Horse-shoe nails, kicked about the world by 
horses innumerable, are not the useless fragments 
we might naturally deemthem. Gun-makers tell 


us that no iron is so well fitted for their purpose | 
as that which is derived from horse-shoe nails and | 


similar worn fragments. The nails are in the first 
instance made of good sound iron, aud the violent 
concussions they receive when a horse is walking 
over a stony road, give a peculiar annealing and 
toughening to the metal, highly beneticial to its 
subsequent use for gun barrels. 

The scrap iron from needle-making and other 
manufactures is also sold by cart-loads, for making 
gun-barrels, as it is the finest-tempered steel. 

The waste metal in cutting up steel pens, at 
Birmingham, is returned to the Sheffield steel 


converter, to be worked wp again, an allowance 


being made for it of 10/. per ton, the original cost 
being 50/7. or 60/7. per ton. 

Steel filings are sought for by the chemist to 
make steel wine. Barrels of brass filings are also 
saved at Birmingham, fetching about half the 
cost of the metal. 

Scrap iron, the cuttings and parings of iron- 
work, are collected and melted again in the pud- 
dling furnaces. 

Any one visiting the docks will occasionally see 
barge-loads of old iron being shipped as dunnage 
or ballast in vessels bound for the United States 
or for the Continent. It comprises a hetero- 
geneous collection of all descriptions of articles, 
frying-pans and gridirons, saucepans and candle- 
sticks, tea-trays and boilers, shovels, and old cor- 
rugated roofing, and many are the jokes of the 
men who bundle in this old iron. It is the accu- 
mulated produce of the old-iron shops, the collec- 


|tion of the mud-larks of the rivers and other 


itinerants. In 1857 we exported 36,500 tons of 

old and broken iron, chiefly to the Continent. 
These, then, are a few instances of the utiliza- 

tion of waste substances. They form, of course, 


| but a tithe of those comprehended in so wide a 


subject. Some of them are amusing, many in- 
structive, exemplifications of the profit to be 
derived from the collection and utilization or re- 
application of waste products. 

The paper was followed by a lively discussion on 


| various points of interest in the extensive subject 


under consideration, a very appropriate motto for 
which might have consisted of the scriptural text, 
—Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” 





IRISH NOTES. 
Tue foundation-stone of a new Independent 





the floor, and ceiled at that level. Light is ob” 
tained through two light traceried-headed win" 
dows, placed between each bay of the nave and in 
the transepts; also an eight-light window in the 
gable end. Externally, the elevation of chief 
architectural character will be the front towards 
Donegal-street, and which will, in addition to the 
gable end of the church, embrace two houses, 
hereafter to be added at either side. The style is 
Early Decorated Gothic, and the principal entrance 
will be through a highly-enriched double door- 
| way, with moulded shafts, &c. approached by a 
| spacious flight of steps, with ornamental railings, 
| &ec. situated some 13 feet above street line, and 
placed under a continuous galilee porch 20 feet in 
height. The roof is of equilateral pitch, and the 
ridge attains a height of 64 feet from the street. 
In the gable is introduced a canopied spirelet-— 
projecting from its face, and supported on corbels— 
surmounted by a vane at a height of 90 feet. The 
material of front is Scrabo stone, but the sides 
are of red brick, with buttresses introduced 
between the windows. The church is now being 
roofed, the work having been proceeded with 
previous to the laying of the corner-stone, for 
which provision was made. Mr. Raffles Brown 
is the architect, and Mr. John Ross, the con- 
tractor. The heating and lighting arrangements 
are by Messrs. Hart, of London. 

The same architect has recently had completed, 
under his directions, the new Mechanics’ Institute 
at Lurgan, situated at the junction of High- 
street and Union-street, and which was recently 
opened; the inaugural address being delivered by 
the Right Hon. the Lord Justice of Appeal, who 
‘has ulso filled the high offices of Master of the 
| Rolls, Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor, and 
| who, like an eminent legal functionary and states- 
|man in this country, is known to have anxious 
desires for the amelioration of the working- 
| classes. In a memorable competition for this 
| building, Mr. Brown’s designs were selected; and, 
/as executed, they comprehend, on the ground- 
| floor, two separate entrances, a news-room, and 





‘library—at present stocked with only 1,200 


volumes, but 400/. are available for the purchase 
of more,—a spacious semicircular lecture-room 
lighted by stained glass in the roof, committee 
and retiring rooms, Kc. On the second floor are 
placed male and female school-rooms, an apart- 
ment intended as a museum for the display of 
local cambrics and damasks in the manufacture of 
which Lurgan excels. The building is Grecian, 
externally, and has a clock-tower in which 
meteorological registers will be kept. Mr. Wm. 
Watson subscribed 1,000/. towards this Institute. 
and members of his family, 600/. It is intended 
to add a school of design, and a savings-bank, 
hereafter, to this building. 

Shop architecture, as it is familiarly termed, is 
much improving in Dublin, and some important 
works are being, or about to be, executed. Messrs. 
Pim, Brothers, are newly fronting their “ monster 
house,” in South Great George’s-street, and in an 
elaborate style. Other improvements are being 
made close by. In Grafton-street, the old dilapi- 
dated dwellings, of some centuries old, are gradually 
giving way to modern structures, and we doubt 
not but the gap caused by the recent fall of the 
house as noticed in the Builder will soon be 
filled by a more worthy occupant. A rumour was 
circulated some time since, of the probable pulling 
down of the block of houses uniting College-green 
with Grafton-street, with a view of widening the 
thoroughfare ; but, as the work of “ building up” 
is progressing there, we presume the project is 
abandoned. ‘The new establishment for the Com- 
mercial-hall Company will be an important struc- 
ture, having two fronts of Italian character, one 
(the principal), in Grafton-street, and another in 
Wicklow-street. Mr. Rawson Carroll is the suc- 
cessful architect, in a limited competition. At 
the four courts a further extension is being made, 
and the project of the new street, from Inn’s- 





Queen’s tobacco-pipe, in the London Docks, and} Church, with school and lecture-rooms, on the | quay to Church-street, and thence to the Broad- 


the ashes are considered a good manure. A few | 
tons of these ashes, purchased of the Customs, are 
occasionally advertised for sale. 

The numerous uses of seaweed, present and 
prospective, I can scarcely touch upon. This waste 
substance, to be obtained on our own and most 
shores in such boundless profusion, is too much 
neglected. An inventor proposes to make paper 
from it, and a French engineer speaks in rap- 
tures of it as a building material, describing it as 
an excellent lining for roofs and walls: among 
other advantages it is almost incombustible, and 
will not harbour vermin. 

Ordinary coal-gas liquid is often employed to 
obtain by distillation common ammonia, much 


same site as the old structure, has been laid at 
Donegal-street, Belfast. It is, as at present 
designed, only intended to accommodate about 
550 persons, but further sittings may be obtained 
by the addition of galleries, for which provision 
will be made. The ground-floor is to be occupied 
by the school and lecture-rooms, and the church, 
which is to consist of nave 68 feet by 34 feet, and 
transepts, 55 feet wide, will be on the first floor. 
An organ-gallery placed in a lofty arch, with 
carved screen, will be constructed at one end of 
the building. Internally the fittings will be 
stained and varnished, and carved, and the roof, 
panelled with moulded ribs and semicircular 
trusses, traceried spandrils, &c. will be open to 





used in dye-works, and to produce with lichens 


the hammer-beam at the height of 36 feet from 


‘stone Terminus, is about being matured. We 
| wish that from Dame-street to the King’s-bridge 
| Terminus were equally far advanced. The new 
| Club-house to be erected at the junction of Leins- 
ter and Kildare streets will cost 22,0007. Messrs. 

Deane and Woodward are the architects; Messrs. 
Cockburn and Son, contractors. 

The Augustinian community at John-street, 
Dublin, have recently purchased, in the Landed 
Estates Court, a piece of ground, with frontage to 
the street, whereon to erect a new church. 

A Minor Model National School is to be built 
at Parsonstown, by the Board of Public Works. 

The ancient church of the Priory of the Hely 
Trinity, commonly called “The Black Abbey of 
Kilkenny,” is to be restored, under the directions 
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of Mr. McCarthy. The south transept and its 
aisle are at present used as a Conventual Church, 
but the rest of the building, although even still 
presenting some beautiful features, is in a very 
dilapidated state. The church is believed to have 
been founded in the thirteenth century, and its 
plan comprehends nave, choir, south aisle, and 
transept, with small square bell tower at the 
junction, and a large massive tower at the west 
end. The cloisters and other portions are matters 
of history, but slight vestiges remaining. 

A new Roman Catholic Church has been built 
at Kilrush, county Clare, and one is to be erected 
at Castle Connell. 


Improvements are to be made to the harbours | 


of Waterford and Carlingford. 
The foundation-stone of a new school for the 
Christian Brothers, at Drogheda, has been laid. 





GRAVE DOINGS AT HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. 


THERE are few persons who, when buffeted for 
their faults, can afford to take it patiently, still 
Yewer who can submit to be evilly entreated for 
their good deeds, and, consequently, St. Peter’s 
exhortation on this point is generally unheeded. 
The Rey. Francis T, Havergal, one of the minor 
canons of Hereford Cathedral, in his reply to the 
remarks in our pages on this subject, does not 
inform us whether he writes upon his own judg- 
ment, cr at the dictation of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. This matters not in one respect, so far 
as the general issue goes, but it really affects 
his own veracity in the examination of details in 
his statement with reference to the exposure of 
human remains. The same gentleman has ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the Hereford 
Times, commencing with, “ Two persons, perhaps, 
in this county are readers of a weekly paper called 
the Builder,” which he immediately afterwards 
terms “a very widely circulated paper.” Why he 
should underrate the intelligence of the men of his 
county is not obvious. In that letter, however, as 
in the communication we printed last week, he con- 
demns, in even stronger terms than our own, all 
the matters architectural to which we objected. 
As to the decoration, he says—‘ So universally is 
the colour on that groined roof condemned, that 
it will probably not be allowed to disfigure the 
building much longer,” and of the tile flooring, 
that it “ is of the most inferior quality.” 

Mr. Scott, in like manner, says that the matters 
on which we “ so justly comment,” “are as abhor- 
rent to the feelings of those now engaged on the 
work” as to our own, and has simply to complain 
that we did not make it clear that these abomina- 
tions were perpetrated before his connection with 
the fabric. We are quite contented to believe 
that in his able hands we shall have little reason 
hereafter to complain of matters architectural at 
Hereford. Of the principal object of our observa- 
tions—the disinterment of the dead—Mr. Scott 
was not in a position to write. To show that we 
did not do so without good grounds, we will let the 
gentleman from whom we derived the informa- 
tion speak for himself. He says :— 

“‘The fact of the cruel exposure of human bones dug 
up and cast out on a mound of earth, which I was in- 
formed would be drawn away to the fields, does not rest 
upon my testimony alone, and no guide-book was needed 
to point out any particular locality which your corre- 
spondent thinks ‘the visitor ’ should have consulted. [ 
assured the verger when I returned from the sickening 
scene, that the columns of the press should publish such 


descended, and there saw human bones in every direc- 
tion, and where whole frames of mortality had been cut 
through with the pick-axe and the spade. A gentleman 
of the town (a stranger to me) was present, as well as my 
clerical friend, and he loudly re-echoed my expressions of 
indignation, adding, ‘If you are horrified now, sir, I 
know not what you would have said if you bad been here 
afew weeks since, and seen the number of skulls and 
bones in that pit, and on which the rubbish has been 
cast.’ That gentleman lives, J believe, in Hereford ; and 
he will remember, should he see this letter, the circum- 
stance of our interview, and be thus assured that I have 
redeemed my promise to expose this disgraceful procedure. 
M. A. CANTAB.” 


We have no desire whatever unkindly to 





| to enlighten him. 


pursue the matter further, or we could speak of 
our personal knowledge, in reply to one of Mr. 
Havergal’s assertions, of doings in this cathedral 
some years ago, which would somewhat astonish 
him: if he doubt us, let him ask “Old Smith” 
Our sole object, however, was 
to induce greater care in so serious a matter, ard 
this, we have no doubt, will now be given. 





DURABILITY OF ELECTROTYPE-WORK. 

In reply to an inquiry made at the Institute of 
Architects, as to the probable durability of electro- 
type metal, and its thickness, and for the informa- 
tion of your general readers, I may state that in 
1844, being called upon to furnish metal medal- 
lions, &c. for the granite testimonial to Major- 
general Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. &c. near 
the Rotunda, on Woolwich-common, a very ex- 
posed situation, I suggested electrotype castings. 
A consultation of officers on the question followed, 
the results being, full permission to reproduce my 
models in electrotype copper, which was ably car- 
ried out in the depth of a severe winter for me, 
by Mr. Henry Cox, at Battersea, now local 
manager of the Lizard Serpentine Company. 
These castings were at that time of unusual size 
and thickness-——viz. : 2 feet 6 inches diameter, and 
fully an eighth of an inch thick of solid metal. 
This was effected also without shrinking, and 
every tool touch from the clay-model was repro- 
duced. These works have been now exposed for 
fifteen years; and I believe that 500 will give no 
perceptible change in them. They weighed, as 
far as I can remember, thirty pounds each. No 
chasing was required. Mr. Cox, who, if he sces 
this, may speak for himself, afterwards executed 
much more extensive works for the Prince Con- 
sort, at Windsor, and other patrons. 

On the other band, I have had, for years, a 
small brass, about fifteen inches high, of my 
Templar, William Earl of Pembroke, produced by 
the old fire-process, which cost me pounds to 
chase, obliterating every line of my original model, 
and weighs nearly 4 of acwt. When are we to 
rival our foreign neighbours in this important 
branch? The zine Berlin process seems forgotten. 

EpwarD RICHARDSON. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPIC COLOUR-TOP. 

Tue kaleidoscopic colour-top, invented by 
Mr. John Gorham, to which we referred not long 
ago, is one of those ingenious instruments which 
combine with entertainment the means of sound 
instruction. It is calculated to produce good 
results as regards the combination and contrast of 
colours, and will, we have no doubt, be largely 
purchased ; for, while it will amuse and please the 
children, it will also gratify and enlighten their 
elders, properly looked at. It is curious to notice 





a scandal to the world, and one of the dignitaries passing 
me to vespers, could not have been deaf to the severity of 
my remarks. I visited Hereford Cathedral about six 
‘weeks since, in company with a clergyman, who is the 
incumbent of a parish, about twelve miles distant, and | 
knowing something of ecclesiastical architecture, as well 
as entertaining a sincere reverence for every relic of the 
past, and every memento of the dead, I could not refrain 
from expressing my regret at seeing the old brasses and 
stones being removed from the flooring, the long array 
of episcopal effigies, the upturned foundations of tombs, | 
and the confusion which prevailed in every shape around | 
us. But having surveyed the interior of the Cathedral, 
we passed out through a narrow doorway to what 
appears to be termed the Chapter House-yard, a great 
portion of which was doubtless covered by consecrated 
buildings. I will now state to you, sir, without any 
€xagegeration, the sight which presented itself. 

* Queeque ipse miserrima vidi.’ 
The foundation of the old Chapter House was being filled 
up with rubbish, shot carelessly down as it had been 
brought out from the cathedral,—thrown down with it 
were two human skulls, athigh-bone, several arms, and 
smaller bones. I took up these skulls, and tried to bury 
them with my foot, as I found a little dog smelling at one 
of them; but if I had possessed a spade, it would have 
occupied a considerable time for me to have decently | 
re-covered them with their native earth. Moreover, on a| 
heap of mould beside the wreck of the Chapter House, | 
there were large and small bones in abundance; and ona | 
gentleman, who was there, telling me that that earth | 
would be carted away, I picked off some of these human 


} 


House pit. I then observed that earth, to about the depth | 
of 18 inches, was being cleared away from the walls of | 
the cathedral, and into the trench which was made [| 








and blue (or green) ; the complementary of blue is 
red and yellow (or orange) ; the complementary of 
yellow is red and blue (or violet). If you look on 
a colour for a minute or so, and then direct the 
eye toa contiguous grey surface, the complementary 
becomes visible. Of course the combinations 
permitted by the top are infinite; but, as a few 
examples of elegant effects, we may notice the fol- 
lowing :—Blue dise and yellow heart ; black dise, 
yellow heart and multangular blue piece ; red disc, 
green heart and open ring of black ; red dise, white 
multangle and black ring; green disc and red 
| heart; yellow disc and blue heart; the party- 
coloured dises alone; each combination having a 
perforated plane dropped down over it, while 
rotating. Some combinations are, however, very 
| fine without the plane. Mr. Gorham’s top and 
Routledge’s edition of “ Chevreul” may be usefully 
studied together. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
| Own April 5th, Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P., Presi- 
| dent, in the chair, the first paper read was “On a 
new System of Axle-Boxes, not requiring lubri- 
cating, and without liability to heating,” by 
M. Alphonse de Brussaut. The new apparatus 
was described to consist of a series of four, six, 
eight, or any other convenient number of cylin- 
drical rollers, of the length of the journal, re- 
tained at certain distances apart from each other, 
yet still united by elastic bands of vulcanized 
india-rubber. These rollers, thus united and 
placed around the journal, would be set in motion 
by the pressure of the axle, without the possibility 
of collision with or friction against each other, 
or of rubbing upon the surface of the journal, or 
of the bearing; and thus avoiding, as much as 
possible, any friction or opposition to the motion 
of the journal. The action of rolling being thus 
substituted for sliding, there could not be any 
abrasion of the substances, and lubricating became 
unnecessary. 

The second paper read was “On the Permanent 
Way of the Madras Railway,” by Mr. Bryce 
McMaster. 








BEVERLEY MINSTER. 

In your number for the 9th inst. “A Lover of 
Good Taste ” has called attention to the condition 
of Beverley Minster. I spent a fortnight at 
Beverley some years ago, for the purpose of 
studying its beautiful minster, and was much dis- 
gusted to find that the Purbeck shafts to the 
arcade round the aisles, referred to by your cor- 
| respondent, were all covered with a thick coat 
of limewhiting. Iam glad to hear that these are 
| at last being repolished, as they appeared to be in 
| excellent preservation. 

I was informed by a gentleman well acquainted 
with everything connected with the town, and an 
| old inhabitant thereof, that the custodians of the 

minster have 1,200/. per annum at their disposal, 
| to be applied to no other purpose but the repairs 
land maintenance of the building. Such a sum 
j ought surely to be sufficient to both repair and 
beautify the edifice. 
| As a study for the young architect, there is 
hardly an ancient building in England which 





affords so good a specimen of every style of 


| English Gothic from the earliest to the latest. 


i See 





colours?” The three primary colours are yellow, | 
bones, and deposited them carefully in the Chapter-| red, and blue: what is wanting in a given colour 


that, though the several colours are by rapid |, ooyqqemp ap g ‘ 
rotation blended into a compound colour, yet each | INSTITU pc Lane a AND 


is restored in its individuality when seen through a | 7 ‘ : 
perforated black plane, placed at will about aninch| AT a special meeting of the Institute of 


|above the combined colours, which plane is made, | Architects, held on Monday evening last, it was 
‘by a simple and very ingenious contrivance, to | determined to address the following memorial to 


revolve at a lower rate of speed. It is important | the Council of the Royal Academy :— 

to note that, while the results of the mixture of} « Royal Institute of British Architects.—Incorporated 

colours by the ordinary process and by rotation | _ 7th William Vv. wa 3 

bear a striking resemblance, there is a curious) © owen pat og wee ene Rt ya mg 
. . = . | 7ENTL Ny . 4 g 

exception with respect to the formation of green. | ceive it to be their duty at the present juncture to offer 

Yellow and blue, mixed in any proportions, will | their congratulations to the Royal Academy of Arts, upon 


j -ellow 2 } State 7 the probability of its speedily obtaining a site eligible for 
produce te but no yolk w and bine rotated will | the erection of buildings more suitable for the require- 


forma green of any sort. | ments of the annual exhibition, library, art collections, 


We can see in the kaleidoscopic colour-top a | schools, lectures, &c. than the premises it has hitherto 
means of teaching many of the most interesting | occupied. By the steady maintenance of these and other 
} a of cx lo 4 id re would vest th: educational institutions, it is undeniable that the Royal 
phenomena of colour, and we would suggest that | .-aaemy has conferred inestimable benefits upon the 
one of the card discs should have the three primary | Fine Arts of this country, and none can be more ready to 
colours only painted on it in the proper propor- | subscribe to this fact than the Institute of British Archi- 
i ; to show the formati f whit shich | tects. So highly, indeed, do they esteem the advantages 
tions, so as ti nowt _ —_= sugr ties = oe, When | which have been hitherto derived by the profession 
occurs on rapid rotation. The top will serve to} which they, to a certain extent, represent, that they can- 
elucidate the principles of contrast and the action | not refrain from urging upon the Royal Academy, in any 


7" ; : : | justment of its present arrangements, the expediency, 
of the complementary colours. A little girl standing | ney duty, of 70k further extending and developing 
by asks us, “ What is meant by complementary | those advantages. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects conceive it 
both more respectful to the Royal Academy and less 
likely to prove prejudicial to its interests, at once to state 


to complete this triad is called its complementary. openly, their impression of the mode in which this can 
For example, the complementary of red is yellow | best be carried out, than to remain silent; and yet not 
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lItogether satisfied with the prospect of the bare main- 
tenance for the future of that which may have been 
sufficient in the past. 

The following are the general arrangements, which, if 
it were possible, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
would desire to see carried into effect by the Royal 
Academy. 

ist. A larger proportion of architectural Royal Acade- 
micians and associates to be appointed. 

2nd. Powers of independent action to be given to the 
architectural members, upon matters connected with 
architecture. 

$rd. The provision of means of instruction in their art, 
to be provided for architectural students, equivalent to 
those afforded by the Royal Academy to students in any 
other branch of the fine arts. 

4th. A more systematic scheme of general instruction 
in all branches of the fine arts, to be brought into opera- 
tion, and more efficient tests by examination, or other- 
wise, of knowledge and proficiency in practice. 

The first point,—the increase of architectural acade- 
micians and associates,—the Royal Institute of British 
Architects conceive essentially due tw the great extension 
which has of late years taken place in the study and prac- 
tice of architecture, and its subservient arts of design in 
this country. 

The second,—independent action,—is indispensable to 
prevent the architectural element being rendered power- 
less through its remaining on all occasions a small 
minority. 

The third,—architectural education,—it is conceived it 
would be incompatible with the comprehensive objects for 
— the Royal Academy was originally instituted to 


se. 

And the fourth,—a general elevation of academic 
art teaching,—is unquestionably demanded by the public 
for students in architecture, if not in all other departments 
of the fine arts. 

As considerable excitement is felt throughout the pro- 
fession upon the subject of the present communication, it 
is proposed to give publicity both to it and to whatever 
reply the Royal Academy may make to it. 

We have the honour to subscribe our names to this 
document on behalf of the R.1.B.A. and to remain, 

Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient servants, 
Cc. C. cant Honorary Secretaries, 
M.D. Wyatt, R.1.B.A. 
To the Council of the Royal Academy of Arts, London.”’ 





CAUTION TO CHURCH RESTORERS. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, COLCHESTER. 

In this church, lately restored under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Foster Hayward, the heating 
has been effected by means of pipes leading from 
a furnace placed in a vault formerly used for 
burials. The soil under the church had also been 
excavated for the insertion of the heating flues. 
In consequence, perhaps, of these arrangements, 
or from some other cause, the church has become 
infested with a species of microscopic vermin of 
most disgusting aspect, such, it is said, as are 
found in certain cutaneous diseases to which the 
human body is subject ; rendering it necessary to 
elose the church till some arrangement can be 
made for their destruction. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue paper for the next meeting (the 15th), at 
the rooms in Conduit-street, is entitled “ An 
Attempt to explain the Harmonic Law of Nature, 
and how it may be applied in the Production 
of Architectural Beauty,” by Mr. D. R. Hay, 
F.R.S.E. Mr. T. M. Rickman has been entrusted 
to read it for Mr. Hay. 

The first meeting of the Class of Design at the 
new rooms was held on Friday evening, April 8th, 
the president, Mr. R. Druce, in the chair. 

Sketehes were contributed for a Frieze, the 
subject for the evening. 

An address was delivered by the president, and 
a paper was read by a member of the class on 
“the Future Development of Architecture in 
England,” which was followed by an animated 
discussion. 

The half-hour’s sketch was “A Drinking Foun- 
tain.” The next meeting of the class will take 
place on May 6th. The subject for the sketches 


to be brought on that evening is “An Entrance | 


to a Railway Tunnel.” 





A WARNING VOICE ON DIPHTHERIA. 
A “Waryine Voice” in Lloyd’s newspaper, 
after mentioning the rapid progress of this fatal 


complaint, says that it is a fact beyond dispute | 


that open sewers and other accumulations of de- 
composed matters are literal hotbeds for the pro- 
pagation of fevers and other infectious diseases, 
and that the pure air of heaven becoming impreg- 
nated with the foul miasma is converted into the 
vehicle by which the germs of disease are con- 
veyed to, and strike upon the human frame. Thus 
equipped, Death stalks forth,— 


“To cull his victims from the fairest fold, 
And sheath his shafts in all the pride of life.’’ 


After regretting, in so many instances, the | 
proper application of this knowledge, the writer | 


says he was led into these reflections by cireum- 


stances which have recently come under his ob- | 


servation, and from reading the statement that 








diphtheria had attacked the inmates of a house, 
No. 8, Commercial-road, Peckham, which stands 
near an open sewer, and is exposed to its efflavium., 


“It is a singular coincidence,” he says, ‘‘ that my resi- 
dence (which | have not long occupied) is similarly 
situated, with respect to its close proximity to an open 
sewer , but of which I was not until very recently aware, 
it being hid from view by a wall about 7 feet high. The 
sewer, however, is doomed, the lady to whom the pro- 
perty beiongs having, on representing the case to her, 
very promptly resolved to remove it ; but mark the sequel. 
Two of my children, who were daily, for hours together, 
in the habit of amusing themselves in the garden attached 
to my residence, and which immediately adjoins the pro- 
perty on which this open sewer is situated, have been 
attacked with diphtheria. They had no previous illness, 
or any indication whatever of the approaching affliction, 
but to all appearance were well and in good health at 
night ; yet the following morning were prostrated by the 
effects of this virulent disease. I have been informed 
that typhus fever has raged in dwelling-houses in this 
locality, and the origin of the disease was attributed by 
the medical attendant to a foul drain on the premises.”’ 


This “Warning Voice” comes from Hadleigh, 
in Suffolk, and it would be well if it prove the 
means of directing attention to the numerous 
dangerous ditches that poison many places which 
would be otherwise healthy and pleasant. Diph- 
theria, it may be noted, is believed by some to be 
a form of scarlatina. 








THE NILOMETER. 


noisy street is a boon in London; that more persons can 
be seated on a given length of seat or pew, disposed in a 
circle or polygon, than in any other figure; or who has 
not had experience enough to understand what are the 
“ practical difficulties ’’ in the way of having other than 
parallel-sided aisles ; or, indeed, that that expression is 
equivalent to difficulties in practice as opposed to theory. 
The fact is, sir, these two words contain the whole dif- 
ference between us,—where us stands, somewhat like a 
certain ‘‘ our,” for your correspondents ; as also, I sup- 
pose this latter pronoun does, when Mr. Garbett uses it in 
the sentence,—‘* But this is beside our question.” G. (to 
use his own terms) is for good in theory. P. for 
practical results. 

He laid down the law on acoustics with so much 
authority, that, in my simplicity, I hoped to have ob- 
tained some information from him on this undeveloped 
science. But our critic either has it not to impart, or is 
too chary to communicate it. In nearly a whole column 
of his last the only little piece of light that creeps out is 
something about a limit of 100 feet. Very important, no 
doubt, if true ; but it will not bear the test of investiga- 
tion ; for if it were true, either there could be no echo 
(commonly so called) in a building much less than 
100 feet in any given direction, which we know is not the 
case; or if there be one, the reflex wave must have tra- 
versed the whole length of the building twice, or in some 
cases thrice, to produce the effect, upon this theory of 
Mr. Garbett’s. 

Your readers—if they have thought our letters worth 
reading—have doubtiess observed his inconsistency in 
first de ing ‘‘rotting burning sticks,’’ with all the 
indignation of a Utopian philanthropist, and then coolly 
advocating ‘sticks’? for horizontal; beams ;— his de- 
scribing my building as having two ends alike, because 
each had two towers, though one had a portico and the 
other none, and yet maintaining the two ends of a 
Greek temple were dissimilar, because of some variation 





I am obliged to Mr. Essery for drawing my 
attention to the work of M. Luigi Mayer, re- | 
specting the Nilometer (p. 255, ante). The’ 
apparent difference between his drawing and 
that to which I referred is, I presume, owing 
simply to the fact that they were taken at) 
different times. I have not been able since I | 
saw Mr. Essery’s letter, to consult the work | 
of M. Mayer, so as to ascertain its date, but | 
it is clear that it must have been written a con- 
siderable time since, as he speaks of the dome 
over the well. This, even in Ali Bey’s time, 
(1807), was in a ruinous state, and shortly after- | 
wards was destroyed, the capital being then also | 
probably removed. That there has not been any 
for many years, and that Mr. Roberts’s sketch is | 
so far at least correct, is clearly shown by the | 
drawings of M. Coste, who in 1817 carefully | 
measured the whole structure. I should be glad | 
to see the drawing if Mr. Essery would oblige me 
with it, but the description of “a plain surface” | 
to the column differs from any other that I have 
ever seen. T. H. Lewts. 


| 


{ 
} 








THE TABERNACLE COMPETITION. 


Sin,—I was induced to enter the lists with Mr. Garbett» 
partly because you termed him by implication “‘ a man of 
genius,” and partly because I considered the style he 
adopted, and which is very fashionable with writers on 
architecture at the present day (especially if young men), | 
is far from calculated to benefit our art. Let us see the 
result. Your correspondent began with decrying all the 
architectural art in vogue amongst us, and denouncing | 
the designs sent in on this occasion, without exception, 
as absolutely ‘‘ bad art,’’—that is, worse than none. Now, 
directly he is brought to book as to a certain individual 
design, which I suppose may, without presumption, be 
assumed to be as good as the average, he is at once | 
obliged to confess that he took so little notice of it as not 
to be able to recall a single feature of it,—that he had not | 
}even been drawn to a “second view” of it. He next 
|has to acknowledge that in three important points, | 
namely, the construction of the staircases, the arrange- | 
ments of the seats, and the inclination of the floor, this 
| design was distinguished by proposing the only reasonable | 
mode of meeting the requirements on these points. Next 
he has to retract his most thundering denunciation of the 
acoustic qualities of the plan ; and in order to cover his 
retreat he seeks to raise a cloud of dust by loading the 
poor author with ridicule, and his patron with abuse, 
whilst, at the same time, he surrenders post after post 
upon which he had mounted his most formidable artillery. 

Now, he is welcome to ridicule and abuse your humble 
servant to the utmost of his bent, for such things I esti- 
mate only at their true value, which we all know is on | 
the negative side of zero. But what think you of the 
taste or good feeling of that man who will gratuitously 
| abuse the absent or unoffending friend, or patron, or 
client, or employer of the individual he is addressing? 
He cannot understand the first principles upon which | 
civil society is constructed. The man who can go out of 
his way to brand another as “an heretical preacher,”’—a 
term as contemptible as it is offensive,— would use fire | 
and faggot were he not restrained by a stronger hand. He, 
at least, forfeits all title to notice. 

But to proceed. If such be the off-hand, inconsiderate 
| way in which he dismisses any one design, what gua- 
| rantee have we that he has more fully qualified himself to 
pass judgment upon any of the others? None whatever. 
On the contrary, he tells us that, with two exceptions, he 
* eliminated at the first view”’ all those his brother com- 
| petitors thought most worthy of their attention! And, 
yet, this is the gentleman that undertakes to say, there 
| are not in England three professional architects who 
| could solve a certain artistic problem ‘“ decently ; ’’ ‘‘ and, 
| certainly, not one could solve it well,—I mean as well as 

an average bricklayer in healthy times!” One hardly 
knows which to admire most, the wit or the modesty ! 
| Surely these are the men, and wisdom will die with 
them ! 

I will take up no more of your space. This discussion 
can no longer answer any good purpose, or interest you 
or your readers , nor do I care to reply to a gentleman 
who mistakes ridicule for argument, and assertion for 





| a low wall and railing. 





proof; one who does not know that Sabbath schools 
| require no playgrounds ; that every foot remove from the 


in the sculpture of the tympana, or in the acroteria. Let 
him fight for victory who has no higher aim! Truth be 
our motto! 

One word on outlay-pay. Had Mr. Garbett searched 
through the profession he could not have alighted ona 
more unfortunate illustration of his theory than your 
humble servant, as could be easily shown, were I inclined 
to parade my humble doings. But let that pass. He 
asserts, but without offering any proof, that outlay-pay 
is the ruin of all design, and seems to wish us to under- 
stand that, in the fifteenth century, the arts of design 
were in a more healthy state, Jecause there were no 
outlay-paid artists. Now, suppose him to have proved there 
were none, and to have assumed correctly that art 
was then so superior to what we have now— his conclu- 
sion is but “‘ jumped at.” It does not follow from his 
premises. Nor is it any solution of the problem. A far 
more feasible one is this,—that then the architect was one; 
was employer, or committee, as well as architect ; appor- 
tioned the funds, laid down the conditions, defined the 
uses, assigned the site, chose the style, selected the mate- 
rials, fixed the dimensions; in one word, originated the 
whole, and consequently felt the true inspiration of the 
work, and was unfettered in his movements. 

But Mr. Garbett, if I remember rightly, says some- 


| where, an artist should be paid in proportion to the 


amount of “design” imported into his work. But he 
does not tell us how this is to be measured, nor by whom. 
Possibly it would be somewhat like the barristers are now 
paid. Does Mr. G. think that a satisfactory solution > 
Does he really believe there is the difference in value 
between the advocacy of the leader of the circuit and that 
of the modest stuff-gownsman, that the disproportion of 
their retainers, either in amount or number, would indi- 
cate? Or does he believe there is the same disparity in 
talent as there oft is in the prices of the works of our 
Royal Academicians and those who have not the honour 
of the R.A.? If he does, I do not. There are inconve- 
niences connected with this as with every other question, 
—yea, and “ practical difficuities”’ too. Life is a choice of 
difficulties: labour or starve, is our dilemma; neither 


| horn a bed of roses; and every designer, whether outlay- 


paid or not, will find that, when he would reduce his 
theories to practice : his every step,—yes, and his greatest 
* practical difficulty,’"—will be but the choice of difficul- 
ties. WILLIAM WIL~LMER Pocock.* 





COMPETITIONS. 
National Schools, Blyth—In reply to the 


‘advertisement to architects for designs for the 


National Schools to be erected at Blyth, eight setsof 
plans were sent in to the committee, who decided 
upon adopting those prepared by Mr. Dunn, of 


| Newcastle, under whose superintendence the new 


buildings will be commenced immediately. They 


‘consist of schools to accommodate 150 boys and 


girls, with two class-rooms, and a residence for 
a master and mistress attached, arranged ac- 
cording to the Government regulations. The 
buildings stand upon a quarter of an acre of 
ground, in the parish of Horton, a portion of the 
same site being reserved for a new church for the 
parish, and is the liberal donation of the Croft 


family. They will be all of stone, surrounded by 


The master’s house in the 
centre divides the boys’ and girls’ play-ground, 
and a bell-turret forms a pleasing feature in the 
design. The eost will be about 1,000/. to be 
defrayed by the Government grant and local con- 
tributions. 

New Church, Heigham, Norwich.—Sir: Can any 
of your correspondents inform me whether any 
decision has yet taken place in this competition ? 
Nearly seventy architects have submitted designs, 
and, as the matter was advertised in your pages, 
it would be satisfactory to those who competed to 
see some statement there as to the chosen design, 
and those deserving special commendation. 

A SuBscriBeEr. 

Bristol.—The plans of Messrs. Medland and 


~* With this the personal controversy must cease in our 





| pages. 
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Maberly, for proposed workhouse at Stapleton, 
have been selected. The sum of 30/. has been 
awarded to Messrs. Pope and Bindon for their 
design. The competition, we understand, has 
been nearly two years about ; and the committee 
have held thirty-nine sittings. 

Manchester Assize Courts.—A correspondent 


writes,—The committee appointed to inspect the | 


designs for the proposed Manchester Assize Courts, 
have already come to a decision respecting them. 
The mottoes of the three successful competitors 


are given in a local paper; they are, 1st.—“ Pro | 


rege, lege, grege.” 2nd.—Labore et honore.” 
3rd.—* Let right be done.” How on earth things 
could have been managed so adroitly is beyond 
my comprehension ; considering that there were 
no less than 107 designs to inspect. Just fancy 
half the number of drawings for the Government 
offices being walked over (not even sat upon), in 
three visits !—A CompPETizor. 

Orphan School, Haverstock-hill.—The following 
is the result of the competition for the exten- 
sion of the present Orphan Working School at 
Haverstock-hill : — First prize, Joseph James, 
Furnivals’s-inn. Second prize, Joseph Gates, 
Bermondsey. 





THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | 


THE BILLS OF QUANTITIES FOR DRAINAGE. 


Ar the meeting of the Board, on the 8th inst. after 
various matters of routine character had been disposed 
of, Mr. Leslie asked the clerk whether, in the contract by 
the Board with Mr. Moxon for the construction of the 
northern high level sewer at 152,430/. the Board and the 
Government were bound by the specification of the 
engineer and the drawings, levels, and sections in connec- 
tion therewith, or were concluded by the estimates for 
those works signed by Richard Reberts and Edward 
Gotto, and dated December, 1858. 

Mr. Woolrych (the clerk), considered that the Board 
were in no way bound by the quantities contained in the 
estimate dated December, 1858. 

Mr. Leslie then proceeded to point out what he con- 
sidered gross errors in that estimate, and said that the 
quantities were, in many instances, greatly exaggerated, 
and far exceeded the estimate made by Mr. Bazalgette, 
the engineer of the Board. In the course of his observa- 
tions, he stated that sixteen contractors made tenders for 
the work, and that fifteen of them fixed their figures 
gre tly beyond the 152,430/. at which the contract was 
finally concluded with Mr. Moxon; and he then intimated 
the possibility that the exaggerated estimate had been 
farnished to fifteen of the parties, and that what he called 
the true estimate had been in some way made known to 
the sixteenth contractor. Upon this assumption he 
declared that the document to which he was referring was 
a fraud and a swindle upon the ratepayers. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor, Mr. Carpmael, and several other 
members of the Board, expressed their strong condemua- 
tion of the insinuation thus made. 

The Engineer said, no doubt there were errors in the 
document referred to by Mr. Leslie, but it was not upon 
the quantities contained in that paper that the estimate 
of the Board was made as to the amount on which the 
contract should be taken, nor did he think that if those 
quantities should actually be executed, it would in any 
degree pecuniarily affect the ratepayers. Ultimately,— 

Mr. Carpmae! moved a vote of censure upon that gen- 
tleman, which was seconded, and, on a division, carried by 
a majority of 10, there being 15 for it and 5 against it ; and 
Mr. Leslie was censured accordingly. 

The matter can scarcely stop here: Mr. Leslie is 
thought to be too clear-headed to have made such charges 
unadvisedly. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Asfordby.—The Parochial Schools here have 
always been incomplete from the want of a school- 
master’s residence. A site has, however, been given 
by the Rev. F. Burnaby, of Barkestone, immediately 
adjoining the school; a portion of which will be 
thrown into the play-ground, and on the remain- 
der a residence and offices will be commenced 
immediately. Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton, is 
the architect. 

Keele (Staffordshire).—New Schools at Keele, 
erected entirely by Mr. R. Sneyd, at an expense 
of 800/., have been opened. They are situated in 
the centre of the village, according to the Stafford- 
shire Advertiser, on an elevated site at the junction 
of the Newcastle and Silverdale roads, and consist 
of two principal rooms, one for boys and one for 
girls, and to each school-room there is attached an 
ante-room. There is also a residence for the 
teacher under the same roof. The schools and 
house are built externally of red bricks, with blue 
bricks in chequered patterns, and white freestone 
dressings, to the angles, windows, doors, &c. and a 
bell-cot on one angle of the boys’ school. The 
roofs are high-pitched, and covered with ornamen- 
tal tiles. Internally the walls are lined to the 
height of 4 feet with glazed tiles, having an 


ornamented border, above which the walls are | 


finished in rough stucco. The roofs are open- 
timbered and stained. Ata short distance from 
these schools was erected last year a building of a 
similar character, containing a reading-room and 
lavatory, village post-office, and residence for the 
postmaster and keeper of the room. The external 





patterns, ornamentai chimneys, projecting eaves, 


October last by Mr. Sneyd, at whose expense the 
whole was erected, furnished, and partly supplied 
with books, and papers: it is open daily to mem- 
bers at a very tritling periodical payment. Several 





remodelled. The works at the whole of the above 
| have been chiefly executed by the men employed 
|on the Keele estate, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Thomas Lewis, of 
Keele, architect. 


away one of the pillars supporting the arches in 
the interior of Wolstanton Church, now in course 
of restoration, they dug up two ancient silver 
coins, one of the reign of Charles I, and the other 
evidently of an earlier date. The coins were, no 
doubt, placed in the position found, when the 
church was restored nearly two centuries and a 
half ago. 


Duddeston.— The Birmingham" Herald states 
that the foundation-stone of an infant school-room 
in connection with St. Matthew’s, Duddeston, has 
just been laid. The school is intended to accom- 
|modate 190 infants. The architect is Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin, and the builders are Messrs. Branson and 
Gwyther. : 

Caerleon.—The large industrial schools at Caer- 
leon, for the children of the Newport Union, have 


just been completed by Mr. H. P. Bolt, builder, ; 


from the designs of Mr. A. O. Watkins, architect, 
the cost being about 2,000/ 

Walsall.—The Free Library of Walsall was 
inaugurated, on Wednesday last, by Mr. Charles 
Forster, M.P. for the borough. The building 


is from the desigus of Messrs. Nichols and | 


Morgan, of West Bromwich: it is situate near 


the Assembly-room in Goodhall-street. The style | 


is Italian. The building comprises an entrance- 
hall, with glass screen to form vestibule, library 
with gallery, a large reading-room, committee- 
room, retiring-rooms, water-closets, &c. and, in 
addition, a residence for the librarian. The 


fittings and furniture were also designed by the | 


architects. The material is red brickwork, with 
Portland cement dressings. The contractor for 
the works, was Mr. James Rowley, of Walsall; 
the cost, including fittings and furniture, 1,150/. 

Leeds.—A numerous and influential meeting 
has been held at the Scarborough Hotel, Leeds, 
to take steps for the purpose of erecting the 
new theatre, of which we lately spoke. The 
mayor (Sir Peter Fairbairn) presided. The two 
theatres at present in existence were, he remarked, 
inconvenient of access and very incommodious. It 


was highly desirable that a good building should | 
be erected, which would afford accommodation for | 
all classes of the inhabitants, and where the plays | 


of Shakspeare and other dramatic authors might 


be well represented. He hoped that a theatre | 
would be erected, and that in its arrangements | 


and management it would be second to none in 
the kingdom. A_ resolution was unanimously 


ornamental tiled roofs, &. It was opened in| 


cottages in the village have recently been built or | 


Wolstanton.—As the workmen were clearing | 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR TENDERS. 

| Sre,—I herewith send you an advertisement 
| for competition tenders, which has appeared in a 
| local paper ; but I think the architect might have 
been more explicit, and beg to suggest the fol- 
| lowing as a “ model advertisement ” :— 

“To Buitpers AnD Orsers.— Persons about to 
become bankrupt, or wishing to acquire a little money 
| before taking a final farewell of their creditors, are invited 

to tender for the erection of &c. &c. at No tender 

will be accepted if beyond a certain sum (the said sum 
not less than 25 percent. below existing cust prices). The 
| best security required for the due performance of the 
| contract.’” 

| Now, sir, as building committees are always 
| trying to get 1s. for 9d. why not come out strongly 
|atonce? There are plenty of fraudulent tradesmen 
ready to respond and undertake works, knowing 
that the sum sent in is below cost, and the com- 
mittee may as well have the benefit of it. The 
process of whitewashing in the Bankruptcy Court 
is so mild that few dread the treatment; and 
the worst is, it is only levying contributions on 
the contractor’s creditors; and, when we bear 
in mind the old adage, “ Many can help 
one when one cannot help many,” it is quite 
right. And why should not a committee of 
benevolent and Christian gentlemen so far profit 
by the weaknesses of mankind in general and 
| builders in particular. It must naturally be a 
source of gratification to the community at large 
to know that a very large majority of the churches 
and religious edifices in our land have been 
executed at ruinous prices to the contractors. A 
statistical account of the building trade during 
{the past five or six years, with the numbers 
engaged in that occupation, and the proportion of 
bankrupts and insolvents, would be a very interest- 
ing document. Can it be obtained ? 

STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 

| P.S. I had nearly forgotten to say that the 
committee ought to incur no expense on an 


| architect : he should be paid by the contractor. 
| 


| RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 

| Improvep MacHINERY FOR CUTTING VENEERS. 
|—4. V. Newton. — A communication. — Dated 
June 12th, 1858.—This invention consists mainly 
in the use of two knives made to cut the veneer 
from opposite sides of the block of wood, each 
knife cutting one half of the veneer, and making 








| its cut in the same plane with the other kuife, and 


parallel with the run of the grain. The veneer is 
| thus little liable to be roughed or broken. To 
cut veneers from such woods as are commonly 
jused, it should first be steamed, or softened by 
‘steam and hot water combined; but this is not 
required if the wood be soft or green. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN TREATING Woop TO PRE- 
SERVE AND COLOUR IT, AND IN APPARATUSES 
TO BE EMPLOYED THEREIN.—R. A. Brooman.— 
A communication.—Dated June 21st, 1858.— 
These improvements consist, first, in extracting 
|the air from the cells of the wood to be treated 
jin a close vessel; in then admitting of steam, 


adopted to the effect that it was desirable to erect | which will enter, heat, and expand the cells of the 
a new theatre; that a capital of 15,000/., in 10/.| wood; in then withdrawing the steam; and 


shares, should be raised to carry out the scheme ; 


and that the property should be vested in trustees. | 
A provisional committee was appointed, and the | 
meeting was adjourned to receive the report of | 


the committee. Several gentlemen put down | 
their names for shares, about 200 altogether being | 
taken. The mayor signified his willingness to | 
take twenty. 


finally, in forcing preserving or colouring fluids 
into the vessel, and into the expanded cells of the 
wood. The preserving fluids employed are the 
metallic salts in solution, principally the sulphate 
of copper, with which is sometimes combined sea 
salt, or sulphate of soda, or both. The colouring 
fluids employed may be of any suitable kind. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN Stoves.—J. C. Henderson.— 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Literary and Phi-| Dated June 14th, 1858.—This invention consists 
losophical Society of Newcastle being much inwant | of a combustion chamber above the fire, and 
of a new lecture-room, Sir William Armstrong | within a radiating chamber, whereby the smoke 
offered 1,2007. for the purpose, and approved of | and gases are confined and submitted to perfect 
Mr. Dobson as the architect to be consulted. A/| combustion. They then pass into the radiating 
committee have been instructed to carry out! chamber, from which the heat is communicated to 
the project according to a plan by Mr. Dobson.| the surrounding atmosphere, or to the substance 
| The new lecture-room will be within the walls of | to be heated. 
the library building of the society. Sir William| I wpRovEMENTS IN STOVES OR FIRE-GRATES.— 
Armstrong has increased his donation, so as to| 4. Robertson—Dated June 8th, 1858.—Here the 
| afford seating of mahogany instead of deal. The | inmer or lower top plate is made in one piece. The 
| estimated cost of the alteration, exclusive of this,| lower edges are made to rest on horizontal or 
is 1,121/. odds. curved mouldings at the spring of the arch, or 
| behind the inside cheek. This inner top La is 
| hinged ¢ > ixed arched to 
WanpswortH.—The St. Ann’s Schools have been aoe sed far ae wo pr wees an 
| completed, and will be opened on Saturday, the | of i 
| 9th. The buildings are of white brick, with Bath- | Aw Impnovep Comsravcriox or Srovz.— 
~ecpoginomncngys _ “sin od ny Pavey J. Roberts.—Dated June 9th, 1858.—The object 
agree having the school, lobby, and class- here is to construct a stove in which the fuel may 
— each ata, 2 rth the residences between. burn for a considerable time, giving off an equable 
Pree as te ae ee heat without requiring attention. To this end is 
contract was 2,200/.; the architect Mr. Joseph |“ esac obi ation of well-known parts 
Peacock. They have been erected chiefly by | °“™ployet # combin 7 
private subscription, through the exertions of the | — 











* Selected from the condensed lists published in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineer. 





walls are of red bricks, with blue bricks in chequered 


Rev. C. Haggard. 
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slightly modified in construction, whereby the 


fuel is burnt from the topdownwards. This com- 
bination is not described by the inventor apart 
from his drawings. 

“SEcvuRING Jornts In State RmGE-ROLL.”— 
G. Jones.—Dated August 30th, 1858.— This 
invention is intended to strengthen and improve 
the joints of slate ridge-roll. For the above pur- 
poses the patentee fastens under the flange at the 
joint of ridge a piece of metal or other suitable 
material in a separate piece under one flange, or 
in a piece of sufficient length to cross the breadth 
of the two flanges, and connects them together ; 
but in either case the piece of metal or other 
material must be of sufficient breadth to lap under 
the joint, so as to support the end of the flange 
next contiguous. Upon the upper angle of ridge 
above mentioned is laid a roll, the ends of which 
he connects together by inserting in a slot a 
tongue of metal or other suitable material laid in 
oil cement. The ends of the said roll he prefers 
being so arranged as to break joint with or overlap 
the joint in the ridge. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
Froors, Roors, anp ArcHES.— J. Bunnett.— 
Dated June 8th, 1858.—Here earthenware or clay 
blocks are used with tie-rods and wall-plates, so 
that the thrust is brought in each case to act on 
the tie-rods and the wall-plates, the several blocks 
being so formed as to over and underlap each 
other. The wall-plates are made of angle iron, 
and are tied together by tie-rods at intervals. 
The tie-rods should pass through the blocks, such 
blocks being made hollow with that view, as well 
as to obtain lightness. The two sides of each 
block are each composed of two parallel inclines, 
each about half the depth of the block, connected 
by a horizontal, or nearly horizontal plane, and 
the two inclines on the one side are parallel with 
those on the opposite side. 

An IMPROVED PREPARATION OR COMBINATION 
OF MINERAL SUBSTANCES, APPLICABLE FOR UsE 
AS A PIGMENT, CEMENT, OR MASTIC, AND FOR 
OTHER PvrPosEs.—S. Cheavin.—Dated June 11th, 
1858.—The substances here used are red ore, or 
hematite iron ore, in combination with the slag or 
scale left from the working of iron in iron works. 
These materials are pulverized and intimately 
mixed, and then are either combined with oil or 
turpentine, &c. to form a pigment, or are mixed 
with water to form a cement or mastic. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Wuite Leap.—P. Brown and B. Young.—Dat 
June 22nd, 1858.—According to this inventidn, 
nitrate of lead, however obtained, is placed in 
solution in a vessel, and submitted, until satu- 
rated, to the action of streams of carbonic acid 
gas, obtained, by preference, from the calcination 
of chalk, or carbonate of lime, in a closed retort. 
To the saturated solution the patentees next add 
an excess of caustic alkali. The chemical action 
thus set up is continued until the nitrate has been 
converted into carbonate of lead. The super- 
natent liquor is then run off from the vessel, and 
the carbonate of lead is subjected to lixiviation in 
a strong solution of lime, assisted by the action of 
a stirrer, by means of which all the free acid 
remaining in the carbonate will be taken up or 
neutralized. After the carbonate of lead has been 
allowed to settle, the lime-water is drawn off. 
The precipitate is the pure white lead of commerce 
when dried, 





Hooks Received, 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-book 
of Facts in Science and Art, for 1859. Edited 


by A. Wells, A.M. &. Boston: Gould and 

Lincoln. London: Trubner and Co. 
THEsE annuals are important and interesting 
publications. They condense in one easily avail- 
able focus whatever of interest occurs throughout 
the year in natural philosophy, and the various 
sciences of mechanics, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, mineralogy, &.; and in the useful arts, 
antiquities, &c. Ke. A prefatorial summary is 
given by the editor, and the value of the ook is 
enhanced by the labour of condensation throughout. 

VARIORUM. 

In a pamphlet on “The Insalubrity of the deep 
Cornish Mines, and, as a consequence, the physical 
Degeneracy and early Deaths of the Mining Popu- 
lation,” by Mr. John Roberton (reprinted from 
the “Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 
Society ”), the author points attention to the mor- 
tality and other evils arising from want of venti- 
lation, and of some other mode of exit than the 
— and laborious ladders up which the miners 

ave togo, And yet a Cornish mine, from the 





numerous shafts and the proximity of the work- 
ings to them, is much more easily ventilated than 
acoal mine. The ladders are quite oppressive in 
their aggregate and average length. The Monu- 
ment of London piled eight times upon itself would 
not nearly equal the 1,800-feet ladder-way of some 
of the Cornish mines, These, after a hard day’s 
work, the poor miners must ascend, each with 15 
to 20 lbs. weight of blunted tools on his back. 
Even the miners take a whole hour to ascend, and 
with undue rapidity; and it is estimated that one- 
fifth of all the muscular power of the Cornish 
miners is thus wasted. A fat gentleman, who 
would descend into one of these mines, and felt 
the facilis descensus to be rather a pleasant 
process too, unmitigated as it was by any fore- 
bodings as to the undoing of what he was doing, 
must have found the re-ascent to be rather 
uphill work, since it took precisely five hours 
“ treading ” to accomplish it! Mr. Roberton urges 
the enforcement of a code of well-devised sanitary 
laws, with inspectors to see to their observance, 
in the Cornish and similar mines. 





Miscellanen. 


ISLINGTON-GREEN.—The Watchhouse on Isling- 
ton-green is to be sold as old building materials, 
and upon its site the Vestry have now determined 
to place a drinking-fountain. It will be erected 
at the apex of the Green, which divides the Upper 
from the Lower street. An influential committee 
has been formed to obtain another improvement. 
They propose to erect, by subscription, a clock- 
tower in conjunction with the fountain; one 
which shall be an ornament to the parish and a 
credit to its founders. It has been proposed to 
combine with the fountain (if possible), a statue 
of Sir Hugh Middleton. 

THe New Hospirat at SHEFFIELD AND 
Working Men.—The workmen at the Washing- 
ton Works, according to the Sheffield Independent, 
have had a meeting for the purpose of aiding the 
subscription of 40,000 shillings for the new public 
hospital. The meeting appears to have been 
earnestly anxious to promote the object in view, 
and a committee was appointed to manage the 
collection of the shilling subscriptions. It appears 
also that by clubbing together to the extent of 
10s. 6d. a year, workmen will have the benefit of 
securing three tickets of recommendation to the 
hospital authorities in case of necessity from 
illness. 

DiscovVERY OF MURAL PatnTINGs IN FIELD 
Datiine Cuvurcu. — During repairs the work- 





THe Svrz Canal ScHEME.—The Progreso 
announces that the written application of M. de 
Lesseps for permission to commence the work of 
the Suez Canal has been rejected by the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and that the Engineer-in-Chief has 
tendered his resignation. It is reported, also, 
that the workmen already set to work at the 
quarries whence material was to be got for the 
canal have been arrested. 

TERMINATION OF THE STRIKE IN THE GLASS 
Trapr.—This strike has at length come to an end. 
On Monday a meeting of the masters and dele- 
gates of the men was held at the Hotel, Dudley, 
when it was resolved to alter the note to rules 4 
and 5, so as to make it read as follows :—* That 
it is not intended by rules 4 and 5 to compel the 
masters to engage any man to whom they object, 
and who is incompetent to fill the situation re- 


| quired; and any master may have any member he 


prefers by telling the secretary or any of his men 
whom he desires to have.’ An assurance was 
given by the employers present that no objection 
would be made to receive again any man lately 
in their employ on any grounds, in reference to 
the part the members or other officers of the com- 
mittee of the society may have taken in the dis- 
pute now declared to be terminated. This alter- 
ation having satisfied all parties, the strike is at 
an end. It commenced twenty-five weeks ago, 
and it will be three weeks more before all will be 
ready for commencing work. 

INTIMIDATION: BOMBSHELLING WORKMEN’S 
Dwe.uines.—At the Birmingham Public Office, 
a remarkable circumstance has been investigated, 
in which five brickmakers were charged with con- 
spiracy to intimidate certain workmen in the 
employ of Mr. John Lewis; two of them being 
also charged with throwing explosive shells at the 
house of a labourer in Mr. Lewis’s service. The 
prosecution was conducted on behalf of the Brick- 
makers’ Association. The charge appears to have 
originated in the fact, that Mr. Lewis refused, in 
September, to compel his workmen to join the. 
Operative Brickmakers’ Society ; and that lately 
men have been threatening the labourers who 
were not members of the society. The defence 
was an alibi; but the case was remanded, on the 
understanding that if no further evidence be 
adduced the prisoners shall be set at liberty. 


IconoctasM IN MarytesonE CuurcH.—The 
outrage in All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, of 
cutting and defacing several valuable paintings, 
and for which a reward of 50/. was offered, with- 
out, however, having the effect of procuring an 
apprehension, is still fresh in the public mind. 





men, on removing some plaster, found rich colour- 
ing underneath, which showed several figures ina 
kneeling posture before a larger figure, which was 
that of St. Christopher, bearing the infant Saviour. | 
The inscription is both in Latin and English, the 

former being Sancte Christophere, ora pro nobis. 

Of the latter there seem to be at least three lines, 

only one of which has as yet been deciphered : it 

is simply, “Christopher, we crie to thee.” To 

the right hand of St. Christopher is another 

drawing, which probably represents the “ Day of 

Judgment.” These paintings are on the wall of 

the north aisle. The east wall of the chancel has 

also evidently been painted. Small portions of 

an old screen have been discovered, richly carved 

and gilded. 

STRIKE OF STONEMASONS AT St. Mary’s Tower, | 
Tavunton.—The masons employed in the restora- | 
tion of the tower of St. Mary’s Church, Taunton, 

struck work lately on a two-fold question of wages 

and apprentices. They allege that the current 
rate of wages had been reduced from 20s, to 
17s. 6d. and that workmen heretofore employed in | 
inferior capacities had been engaged as apprentices. 
A new foreman was appointed, and some Scottish 
masons were induced to take the place of those | 
who had struck work, their wages to be 1/. per 

week, A mecting of all interested took place last | 
week, at which the ex-foreman, on the part of | 
those on strike, at first appeared to insist on all | 
being either paid 20s. or discharged, but seemed | 
at length to give in, admitting Mr. Davis’s right 





time had been given to Mr. Davis, and that they 
were ready to stop the works altogether if required. 
Ultimately, we believe, says the Taunton Courier, 
an understanding was come to, to this effect :—The 
job to be thrown open to the whole of the men; 
the maximum wages to be a 1/. a-week; that the 
improvers now on the works be allowed to remain, 
but in future no person to be articled above the 


' the Crimea. 


to give less wages to those not worth more and | ar tl 
keep them in employment. The question as to | St. Michael; beneath it, Gideon ; and lower down 
the apprentices seemed also to be dropped, as one | Judas Maccabeus. 
| of the church-wardens had announced that more | 


Much excitement has just again been manifested 


at another outrage committed in St. Marylebone 


Church upon a valuable painting, presented to it 
by a member of the Royal Academy, in comme- 
moration of his having been born and brought up 
in the parish. The painting was on wood, and 
the head of the Saviour was scratched and obli- 
terated as if it had been done with a penknife, 
The wood of the picture was cut and hacked about 
in a shameful manner, and on the face was marked 
“worship God, and not idols.’ Eleven monu- 
mental. tablets were also defaced and chipped. A 
reward of 1501. is offered for the apprehension of 
the offender. It has been ascertained that a 
candle had been taken from the altar, and the 
miscreant must have been engaged for about an 
hour and a quarter in the commission of the act. 
MonuMENTAL Metrat Work IN YorK CaTHE- 
DRAL,—A mural monument, designed by Mr. John 
Powell, and executed by Messrs. Hardman and 
Co. of Birmingham, has just been erected in the 


|choir of York Cathedral, to the memory of the 


officers and men of the 19th regiment, who fell in 
It is 8 feet 3 inches in length and 
3 feet 9 inches in breadth, and is wrought in 
brass, the plate, which is nearly half an inch in 
thickness, being mounted upon a marble slab. 
Gothic tracery work constitutes the head of the 
memorial, immediately below which is a repre- 
sentation of the Resurrection of Our Lord; on 
either side an angel kneeling with expanded 
wings, and underneath two angels with trumpets. 
On the left hand, near the top, is a figure of 


To the right are figures of 
St. George overcoming the dragon; of Joshua; 
and of a Roman centurion, The brass work has 
received a thin coating of a transparent chemical 
preparation, to which we think reference has 
already been made in our columns, and which is 
intended to protect it from the influence of the 
atmosphere, and to preserve the colour of the 
metal, which it is stated will be maintained for a 
great number of years without the necessity of a 
second preparation. 








age of sixteen, 





